PEOPLE  VS.  DEVILED  CLAMS.  Pictured  in  the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen 
is  a  group  of  people  trying  deviled  clams  made  from  canned  clams. 
Similar  taste  trials  were  given  the  other  42  canned  fish  dishes  Canco 
tells  how  to  make  in  “Canned  Fish  Recipes.”  This  booklet  is  being 
sent,  by  request,  to  home  economists  and  dietitians.  It’s  another  way 
American  Can  Company  increases  the  demand  for  your  canned  foods. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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COMPOUND  APPLIERS 
AND  CURLERS  _ 


r 


Made  ia  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  or  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restacking. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance — free, 
flat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Gan  be  thrown  back  for  instant  clean¬ 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

:240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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After  the  pack  is  over,  your  profit  may  depend  on 
what  you  paid  for  cans. 

The  price  per  can  is  important.  Competition  is  too 
keen  to  overlook  that.  But  what  you  actually  pay 
depends  also  on  the  service  you  receive,  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  deliveries  in  the  busy  season,  the  aid  and 
advice  furnished  by  field  and  laboratory  men. 


Crown  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  miracle-worker.  But 
Crown  does  point  to  the  ever  growing  list  of  customers 
who  report  lower  operating  costs.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  big  reasons  that  Crown  won  third  place  in 
four  years ! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Baltimore  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  •  Orlando 
Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City. 


SAY!  HOW  LONG  SINCE  YOU  LAST  TASTED  BABY  FOOD? 


Theses  been  a  change  since  you  were  a  baby.  In  just  the  last 
five  years,  the  number  of  babies  fed  commercially  prepared  baby 
foods  has  doubled!  Today’s  mother  knows  that  her  baby  must  get 
the  proper  variety  of  vitamins  and  body-building  materials. 

You’ve  probably  noticed  that  most  baby-food  manufacturers 
protect  their  products  in  cans.  Cans  don’t  chip  or  break;  they  re  air¬ 
tight,  sealed  against  light  and  dirt.  Once  the  can  is  opened,  just 
cover  it,  leave  it  in  the  refrigerator,  and  the  contents  will  keep  safely. 

Strained  and  junior  canned  foods  have  helped  to  lengthen  baby  s 
life.  Today,  your  year-old  baby  has  eight  more  years  of  healthy 
life  ahead  than  the  baby  of  a  generation  ago. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  A  NEW  PRODUCT  IN  CANS?  You'R  fW>d  •xomples  of  both  coming  olong 
aR  tho  Ame.  Continentol  Con  Com{>any  (who$e  cons  or*  used  for  the  mojority  of  baby  food 
today)  keeps  its  research  laboratories  constontly  busy  finding  the  right  parage  for  the  right 
product.  If  your  busmess  has  a  pockaging  problem  of  ony  kind,  why  not  ad(  us  to  ^  in  on  it? 
You'R  find  how  qwddy  and  completely  we  con  be  of  h^p.  Oxitinentot  Con  Company,  100  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City;  offices  and  plonts  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 


*  Here  you  see  the  first  of  a  new  serTes  of 
advertisements  promoting  products  that  come 
in  cans.  These  full  page,  full  color  ads  are 
sponsored  by  Continental  Can  Company  and 
will  appear  at  frequent  intervals  in  America’s 
greatest  national  magazine.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  advertising  is  especially 
designed  to  support  Continental's  customers 
by  helping  them  to  increase  their  business. 

Are  you  packing  in  Continental  cans? 
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Strikes — it  is  furthest  from  our  desire  to  add  to 
the  mass  of  dolorous,  not  to  say  defeatist,  utter¬ 
ances  now  afflicting  the  country,  but  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  matter  of  labor  disturbance,  if  it  should  take 
place  in  our  industry  during  canning  season,  is  most 
serious.  Serious  not  only  in  the  possible  reduction  of 
the  canned  food  output,  and  the  waste  of  crops  which 
must  be  used  when  ready,  but  serious,  too,  for  those 
canners  who  feel  the  need  to  sell  futures,  as  affecting 
the  costs. 

Read  this  summary  of  the  general  situation,  as  given 
in  the  April  30th  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce : 


Defense  Strikes  Show  No  Abatement 

“Strikes  in  defense  industries  apparently  have  not  abated 
from  the  high  levels  that  prevailed  last  month,  unofficial 
surveys  of  strikes  indicate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
number  of  defense  strikes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  men 
involved  has  advanced,  according  to  recent  studies. 

For  the  week  ended  April  19,  for  example,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  tabulated  270  strikes, 

77  of  which  are  in  defense  industries.  This  compared  with 
186  strikes  in  the  week  ended  March  15.  The  number  of  men 
made  idle  by  defense  as  well  as  non-defense  strikes  totaled 
473,512.  This  figure,  of  course,  included  the  375,000-odd 
miners  involved  in  the  soft  coal  strike.  But  even  if  these 
workers  are  excluded  from  the  compilation,  the  number  of 
strikers  exceeds  that  of  a  month  ago  when  77,175  workers 
were  out  on  strike. 

Local  mediation  machinery  now  being  perfected  by  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  coupled  with  the  trend 
toward  mediating  disputes  before  they  develop  into  strikes, 
lead  some  observers  to  hope  that  strikes  may  recede  in  the 
near  future.” 

And  from  out  on  the  coast  our  own  correspondent 
sends  this : 

“AFL  President  William  Green  has  authorized  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Cannery  Workers  to  call  a  strike  against 
about  50  Northern  and  Central  California  canneries  over 
union  wage  demands.  A  strike  committee  was  named  by 
the  union  at  a  special  meeting  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
California  Processors  and  Growers’  Association,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  canners.  The  canneries  involved  employ  about 
60,000  workers  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The  present 
wage  scale,  already  the  highest  in  the  country,  is  52 
cents  an  hour  for  men  and  421^  cents  an  hour  for  women, 
in  metropolitan  areas,  and  4814  cents  an  hour  for  men  and 
3814  cents  an  hour  for  women  in  rural  districts.  The  union 
seeks  a  straight  15  cent  an  hour  increase  in  the  metropolitan 
scale,  with  the  rural  scale  made  equal  to  the  wage  paid  in 
metropolitan  areas.” 

U.  S.  FARM  LABOR  AND  WAGE  REPORT,  APRIL  1,  1941 
—WITH  COMPARISONS— MARYLAND— Maryland  farmers 
on  April  1  were  paying  the  highest  wages  for  labor  since  the 
same  time  in  1931.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  was  only  70 
per  cent  of  normal  while  demand  was  95  per  cent  of  normal. 
With  supply  short  and  demand  high  the  ratio  of  supply  to 
demand  was  the  lowest  for  any  quarter  in  the  past  15  years 
of  record.  In  practically  all  sections  of  the  State  the  farm  labor 
situation  is  becoming  acute.  In  sections  of  the  mountain  region 


and  the  lower  Eastern  Shore  conditions  were  not  as  bad  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  supply  of  labor  was  the  shortest, 
according  to  reporters,  in  the  15  years  of  record. 

DELAWARE — Conditions  in  Delaware  were  even  worse  than 
in  Maryland.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  was  only  70  per  cent 
of  normal  while  the  demand  was  97  per  cent  of  normal,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  supply-demand,  ratio  of  72,  which  is  a  record  low. 
Conditions  were  about  the  same  in  all  sections  of  the  State, 
with  the  smallest  supply  of  labor  being  in  New  Castle  County 
adjacent  to  industrial  activities.  Delaware  farmers  on  April 
1  were  paying  the  highest  wages  since  1931. 

WAGES 


YEAR 

PER  MONTH 

PER 

DAY 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

Board 

Board 

Board 

Board 

MARYLAND 

1939 

Jan.  1 . 

...  25.50 

37.75 

1.25 

1.70 

Apr.  1 . 

...  25.50 

37.25 

1.25 

1.70 

July  1 . 

...  27.50 

39.50 

1.45 

1.95 

Oct.  1 . 

...  27.50 

39.50 

1.50 

1.95 

1940 

Jan.  1 . . 

....  25.75 

38.25 

1.35 

1.80 

Apr.  1 . 

....  26.25 

39.00 

1.30 

1.80 

July  1 . . 

....  28.25 

40.25 

1.50 

1.95 

Oct.  1 . 

....  28.25 

40.75 

1.55 

1.95 

1941 

Jan . 

....  28.00 

40.75 

1.45 

1.95 

Apr.  1 . 

....  30.25 

43.25 

1.55 

2.05 

DELAWARE 

1939 

Jan.  1 . 

....  22.75 

35.75 

1.50 

1.80 

Apr.  1 . 

....  25.00 

38.00 

1.50 

1.85 

July  1 . 

....  25.00 

38.00 

1.50 

1.90 

Oct.  1 . 

....  25.00 

38.00 

1.60 

2.10 

1940 

Jan.  1 . 

....  24.25 

35.00 

1.40 

1.90 

Apr.  1 . 

.  26.00 

39.75 

1.30 

1.85 

July  1 . 

.  26.50 

39.75 

1.45 

2.00 

Oct.  1 . . 

.  27.75 

42.00 

1.70 

2.20 

1941 

Jan.  1 . 

.  27.75 

41.50 

1.60 

2.10 

Apr.  1 . . 

.  28.75 

43.50 

1.60 

2.20 

UNITED  STATES — The  general  level  of  farm  wage  rates  in 
the  United  States  advanced  14  points  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1941.  This  increase — about  7  times  as  sharp  as  the  normal 
seasonal  rise — lifted  April  rates  to  138  per  cent  of  the  1910-14 
average  and  to  the  highest  level  recorded  since  January,  1931. 
The  jump  in  farm  wage  rates  during  the  past  quarter  reflects 
a  quickened  shift  in  the  labor  supply-demand  situation  thus  far 
in  1941.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  labor  supply  available  for 
hire  on  farms  has  been  dwindling  as  industrial  production  has 
tended  to  rise.  More  recently,  the  defense  effort  of  the  nation 
has  added  more  employees  to  payrolls  of  both  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  the  construction  industries.  At  the  same  time,  con¬ 
scription  has  built  the  armed  forces  to  a  new  20-year  peak. 
These  developments  are  reflected  in  the  reported  supply  of  farm 
labor,  which  shows  about  a  10  per  cent  drop  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  At  75.6  per  cent  of  normal,  the  reported  labor  supply 
as  of  April  1  was  nearly  17  points  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Farmers  reported  the  labor  supply  at  a  very  low  level  in  south¬ 
eastern  Michigan  and  in  many  northeastern  industrial  areas. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  farm  workers  has  increased, 
higher  per  unit  returns  for  agricultural  commodities  helping 
to  stimulate  the  demand.  Efforts  also  are  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  pork,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  to 
meet  larger  overseas  requirements.  Reflecting  these  tx’ends, 
reports  on  the  demand  for  farm  labor  averaged  92.4  per  cent 
of  normal  on  April  1,  as  compared  with  86.6  per  cent  3  months 
earlier  and  84.3  a  year  ago. 

THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  JOB — You  have  read  a  lot 
about  the  number  of  cases  of  canned  foods  required, 
etc.,  etc.,  here  is  a  definite  item  which  may  make  you 
think.  It  is  headed  “Army’s  Big  Appetite,”  and  goes 
on : 

“The  quantities  of  foodstuffs  required  are  so  colossal 
that  it  staggers  the  imagination  even  when  broken  down 
to  the  statistics  of  a  single  meal.  For  instance  (at  just 
one  meal,  remember)  the  army  will  eat: 

840,000  pounds  of  roast  beef. 

560,000  pounds  of  potatoes. 

56,000  No.  10  cans  string  beans. 

56,000  No.  10  cans  beets. 

32,000  gallons  of  gravy. 

234,000  heads  of  lettuce. 

25,000  gallons  of  mayonnaise. 

175,000  gallons  of  coffee. 

233,000  pies. 

87,500  pounds  of  butter. 

350,000  loaves  of  bread. 

We  repeat,  that’s  the  menu  for  just  one  meal  in  the  army. 
Why,  even  the  salt,  pepper,  sugar — even  the  cinnamon  that 
goes  into  the  apple  pies — adds  up  to  quantities  that  would 
tax  the  output  of  even  the  biggest  producers.” 

CANNING  TOMATOES  IN  ’41— A  timely  and  more 
than  ordinarily  interesting,  and  important  item  on  this 
subject  appears  in  this  issue.  You  will  not  have  to  be 
urged  to  read  it. 

It  deals  with  the  use  of  calcium  salts  to  retain  the 
wholeness  and  solidity  of  the  tomatoes,  and  incidentally 
points  out  that  to  reduce  the  time  of  process  to  prevent 
softening  is  dangerous.  Dr.  Strasberger  shows  that 
an  increase  of  5,  10  or  even  15  minutes  in  the  process 
time  does  not  affect  the  solidity  or  wholeness  of  the 
tomatoes;  but  we  think  he  should  have  gone  on  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  prompt  and  proper  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  cans  to  avoid  softening.  Air-cooling  in  the 
hot  weather,  both  day  and  night,  in  the  time  when 
most  tomatoes  are  canned,  often  turns  a  pile  of  cans 
into  a  fireless  cooker,  if  the  cans  are  stacked  closely 
together  especially.  In  other  words  a  tightly  piled 
block  of  canned  tomatoes  will  continue  to  cook  for 
days,  and  result  in  softening  and  break  down,  even  to 
discoloration.  Good  processing,  and  good  cooling  are 
more  than  ordinarily  important  where  the  goods  must 
come  under  frequent  handling  and  long  shipments,  as 
in  the  case  of  water  shipments,  and  hurried  unloadings. 

GRADE  LABELING — Just  to  correct  honest  mis¬ 
takes,  or  deliberate  misstatements,  know  that  if  you 
put  a  grade  upon  the  label  you  can  now  be  held  liable 
for  the  truth  of  your  claim.  This  requirement  has  long 
been  needed  for  fair  trading  in  canned  foods,  and  the 
protection  of  the  honest  canner  or  distributor,  but  until 
the  A.  M.  S.  grades  were  adopted  as  a  guage  the  F.  D. 
A.  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  in  a  possible  case.  Now 
they  have  a  measuring  stick,  and  they  are  getting  after 
those  who  are  playing  unfair  in  their  claims. 

One  other  consideration:  in  using  the  ABC  grades 
it  is  suggested  and  urged  that  the  method  by  which 


the  goods  are  so  graded  be  stated,  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  claim,  in  that  sense  combining  description  with 
grade  labeling.  That  makes  for  public  information, 
teaching  them  why  goods  are  graded  A,  why  graded 
B,  and  why  graded  C.  Soon  you  will  see  farsighted 
firms  labeling  sub-standard  goods  packed  from  sound, 
wholesome  products :  “For  re-cooking,  or  soup-making ; 
packed  from  the  fully  ripened  crops,  not  so  tender  but 
of  actual  better  food  value.  Good  food  but  below  the 
standard  of  ABC  grades.”  And  they  will  do  a  whale 
of  business  on  such  good  foods. 

The  letters  “U.  S.”  may  not  be  used  on  any  grade 
ABC  labels,  unless  and  only  if  the  goods  have  been 
packed  under  Government  constant  inspection.  Such 
goods  are  labeled  with  the  following,  in  a  shield :  “U.  S. 
Grade  A,  Fancy.  Packed  under  continuous  inspection 
of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  above  grade  officially  certified.” 

AIN’T  IT  THE  TRUTH  ?  — Recently  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley  Dunn,  the  famous  food  law  expert,  said: 

“Expeiience  proves  that  the  principal  means  of  monopoly 
in  grocery  distribution  are  three  unfair  trade  practices. 
They  are:  first,  unfair  price  discrimination  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  favor  of  large  retailers,  giving  them  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage;  second,  unfair  price  cutting  by  such  re¬ 
tailers,  tending  to  suppress  competition;  and  thh-d,  unfair 
private  brand  manipulation  by  them,  directed  to  exclude 
competition. 

The  term  “private  brand”  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary 
trade  significance;  and  the  manipulation  thus  denounced  is 
that  which  is  unfair  from  the  standpoint  of  good  business 
morals  or  because  it  has  a  monopolistic  intent,  tendency 
or  effect.” 

Canners  might  roll  that  under  their  tongues  for 
some  time,  at  least  until  they  see  where  they  fit  into 
the  picture.  And  what  a  picture :  furnishing  the  am¬ 
munition  to  be  shot  back  at  them ! 


A  deferred  Editorial — read  it  if  you  wish — appears 
on  page  30. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  6 — Informal  Mid-Year  Meeting,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MAY  6-8 — Annual  Convention,  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MAY  15-16 — Annual  Membership  Meetirig,  Glass  Container 
Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

MAY  22 — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

MAY  27  —  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Lithographers 
National  Association,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  4 — Summer  Meeting,  The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-19 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  WBliam  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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PACKING  TOMATOES  IN  1941 

An  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  Tidewater 
Canners  Association,  Tappahannock,Va.,  April  25,  1941 

by  LeROY  V.  STRASBURGER 

Director  of  the  Technical  Service  Department,  National  Can  Corporation 


JUST  a  year  ago  I  spoke  to  your  association  about  a 
chemical  experiment  that  had  developed  into  a 
commercial  practice.  This  was  the  addition  of 
calcium  chloride  to  canned  tomatoes  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  wholeness  of  the  fruit  and  preventing 
breakdown  in  processing  and  shipment.  At  that  time 
I  prophesied  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  recognize  this  technological  advance  and  make 
the  use  of  calcium  chloride  legal.  On  June  19,  1940, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  amended  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes,  ruling  that  puri¬ 
fied  calcium  chloride  might  be  added  to  firm  the  toma¬ 
toes  and  specified  that  the  quantity  added  should  in 
no  case  be  more  than  0.07  per  cent  (anhydrous  calcium 
chloride)  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  canned  toma- 
tDes.  This  is  equivalent  to  six  grains  of  anhydrous 
calcium  chloride  per  No.  2  can.  The  standard  of  iden¬ 
tity  also  provided  for  the  proper  labelling  of  cans  con¬ 
taining  added  calcium  chloride.  It  specified  that  the 
cans  should  bear  either  of  the  following  statements: 
“Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride  Added,”  or  “With  Added 
Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride.” 

During  the  packing  season  of  1940  there  were  an 
appreciable  number  of  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  packed 
commercially  with  added  calcium  chloride.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  the  calcium  chloride  was  added  with 
the  salt  in  tablet  form.  In  other  instances  a  solution 
of  salt  and  calcium  chloride  was  made  in  tomato  juice 
and  a  measured  quantity  of  this  material  added  to  the 
empty  can  before  the  tomatoes  were  packed  therein. 
Both  of  these  methods  were  satisfactory. 

Some  buyers  were  reluctant  to  purchase  tomatoes 
that  contained  calcium  chloride  fearing  some  consumer 
reaction.  In  other  instances,  particularly  in  No.  10 
cans,  certain  buyers  requested  the  use  of  calcium  chlor¬ 
ide  by  the  packer.  This  was  true  where  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  cans  that  were  high  in  drained  weight 
that  could  be  used  for  institutional  trade. 

During  the  1940  packing  season  we  assisted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  in  making  commercial  packs  with  added 
calcium  chloride.  At  the  same  time  we  made  large 
numbers  of  plant  and  laboratory  examinations  to  con¬ 
firm  our  previous  observations.  Samples  were  taken 
directly  from  packing  lines  and  calcium  chloride  in 
tablet  form  was  added  to  a  portion  of  the  cans  and  salt 
without  calcium  chloride  in  equal  quantities  added  to 
the  control  cans.  After  the  season,  the  cans  were 
graded  for  quality  with  particular  reference  to  whole¬ 
ness  and  drained  weight.  In  every  instance  there  was 
a  notable  improvement  where  the  calcium  chloride  was 
used.  With  Standard  and  Extra-Standard  No.  2  cans 


of  tomatoes  there  was  an  average  increase  in  the 
wholeness  score  of  two  points.  With  Fancy  No.  2  cans 
of  tomatoes  the  improvement  was  more  marked  and 
the  increase  in  score  averaged  three  points.  Similar 
findings  were  obtained,  on  No.  10  cans.  In  one  case, 
however,  where  the  No.  10  cans  were  packed  in  the 
Mid-West  and  shipped  back  to  the  laboratory  by  freight 
a  greater  differential  was  observed.  In  this  instance 
the  calcium  packed  tomatoes  averaged  five  points 
higher  in  the  wholeness  score  than  the  control  samples. 

THE  PROCESS — Over  a  period  of  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  packers  to  use 
sub-minimum  processes  for  canned  tomatoes.  This,  at 
times,  has  caused  large  spoilage  losses.  I  have  seen 
instances  where  a  factory  owner  upon  opening  a  can 
of  tomatoes  and  finding  the  fruit  somewhat  soft  would 
immediately  instruct  his  plant  superintendent  to  cut 
the  process  five  minutes.  This  was  snap  judgment  and 
was  not  based  upon  any  observation  of  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  went  into  the  can,  the  type  of  peeling 
and  trimming  that  the  fruit  received,  the  method  of 
packing  or  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling.  All  of  these 
factors  influence  the  quality  of  the  tomatoes  that  are 
emptied  from  the  can.  It  has  been  our  observation 
over  a  period  of  years  that  with  proper  handling  of 
the  fruit  that  a  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  minute  addi¬ 
tional  process  in  No.  2  cans  does  not  materially  alter 
the  solidity  or  wholeness.  In  order  to  study  this  fur¬ 
ther  some  experimental  packs  were  made  where  the 
process  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans  was  twice  that  which 
is  normally  recommended.  The  No.  2  cans  were  pro¬ 
cessed  for  ninety  minutes  and  the  No.  10  cans  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  minutes  and  then  water  cooled. 
The  tomatoes  used  for  these  experimental  packs  were 
of  Standard  and  Extra-Standard  grade.  Half  of  the 
samples  contained  added  calcium  chloride  and  salt  and 
the  remaining  samples  contained  salt  only.  There  was 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  calcium  chloride 
packed  tomatoes  that  were  processed  normally  and 
those  where  the  process  was  doubled.  There  was  some 
softening  and  loss  of  drained  weight  on  the  part  of 
those  samples  that  were  packed  without  added  calcium 
chloride  but  this  was  not  sufficient  in  any  case  to  throw 
the  tomatoes  out  of  grade.  In  other  words,  the  Extra- 
Standard  tomatoes  were  still  graded  as  Extra-Standard 
at  the  end  of  these  exaggerated  processes. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  addition  of  calcium 
chloride  to  canned  tomatoes  merely  aids  in  retaining 
the  tomatoes  in  the  same  condition  after  processing 
that  they  were  when  they  were  placed  in  the  can. 
Calcium  chloride  cannot  make  soft,  sloppy  tomatoes 
into  firm,  whole  fruit. 
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During  the  past  year  Dr.  Z.  I.  Kertesz  has  continued 
his  work  on  the  effect  of  calcium  chloride  in  canned 
tomatoes.  A  report  which  he  has  issued  recently  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  penetration  of  calcium  chloride  into  the 
tomato  fruit  is  quite  rapid.  The  outer  portions  of  the 
fruit  always  contain  somewhat  larger  amounts  of  cal¬ 
cium  than  the  inner  parts.  This  is  true  where  there 
is  no  added  calcium.  Sections  taken  from  the  interior 
of  the  tomatoes  show  some  penetration  shortly  after 
canning  and  almost  a  maximum  penetration  after  a 
storage  period  of  ten  days.  In  other  words  it  is  well 
to  hold  the  canned  tomatoes  for  a  period  of  one  week 
to  ten  days  to  allow  maximum  firming  of  the  fruit 
before  shipment  is  made.  This  correlates  with  our 
previous  experience.  From  observations  that  we  made 
during  the  past  season  we  found  that  where  calcium 
chloride  was  added  in  the  form  of  a  solution  in  tomato 
juice  that  the  firmness  directly  after  canning  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  greater  than  was  obtained  with  the  use 
of  the  combination  salt-calcium  chloride  tablet. 

CANNERS’  OPINIONS— With  the  packing  season 
of  1940  behind  us  we  were  rather  interested  in  the 
opinion  of  packers  who  had  used  calcium  chloride  com¬ 
mercially  during  the  season.  We  therefore  communi¬ 
cated  with  some  of  these  packers  and  are  pleased  to 
read  you  a  few  of  their  replies. 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  31st  I  wish  to  advise 
you  that  we  packed  20,000  cases  of  No.  10  tomatoes  with 
added  calcium.  Most  of  the  trade  was  indifferent  to  the 
tomatoes  packed  with  calcium  and  each  seemed  to  want  the 
other  to  try  them  first.  We  finally  found  two  buyers  that 
were  very  much  interested  and  made  some  good  sales  to 
them.  We  did  not  have  any  of  these  tomatoes  Government 
graded  but  our  own  grading  proved  them  to  be  much  firmer 
with  a  much  better  percentage  of  whole  tomatoes.” 


“We  confined  our  pack  of  calcium  tomatoes  principally 
to  10s  this  past  season — ran  just  about  5,000  cases  of  these 
and  perhaps  200  cases  altogether  of  2s  and  2V2S.  On  com¬ 
mercial  sizes  our  buyers  hesitated  buying,  fearing  a  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  from  the  wording  on  the  label,  and  for  that 
reason  we  did  not  pack  any  2s  or  214  s  except  for  experi¬ 
mental  work.” 


Another  packer  reports  that  he  packed  7,500  cases  of  No. 

10  tomatoes,  5,500  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Navy  with  a 
label  bearing  the  wording  “Trace  of  Calcium  Chloride 
Added.”  The  regular  jobbing  trade  seemed  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  purchase  of  canned  tomatoes  with  a  label 
indicating  that  calcium  chloride  had  been  added. 

EXPENSE — You  are  now  approaching  the  tomato 
canning  season  of  1941.  The  question  may  arise  in 
your  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  you  shall  use  calcium 
chloride  in  your  pack.  If  the  majority  of  your  canned 
tomatoes  are  nothing  more  than  Standards,  and  you 
cannot  sell  them  for  anything  but  Standard  quality,  it 
will  probably  not  pay  you  to  raise  the  cost  one  cent 
per  dozen.  If  you  are  packing  Extra-Standard  or 
Fancy  tomatoes  particularly  in  No.  10  cans  the  added 
expense  is  definitely  warranted. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  other  vital  things  that 
you  must  consider  at  this  time.  Large  purchases  of 
canned  tomatoes  will  be  made  by  the  various  brances 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  feeding  our  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  marines  and  C.  C.  C.  campers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  are  told  there  will  be  some  fifteen  million  cases 


of  tomatoes  purchased  for  distribution  in  certain  of 
the  war  areas  abroad.  At  the  present  time  the  U.  S. 
Specifications  Board  is  changing  all  of  the  JJJ  specifi¬ 
cations  and  we  are  promised  that  seventeen  of  the  new 
specifications  will  be  available  within  less  than  one 
month’s  time.  The  Army  will  probably  use  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service  trained  inspectors  to  grade 
and  inspect  its  purchases.  It  will  use  the  present 
A.  M.  S.  interpretation  of  the  new  revised  specifica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  these  specifications  will  be  used  by 
the  Navy,  the  Veterans  Bureau  and  many  branches  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Department.  The  interpretations  of 
the  grades,  however,  are  left  to  the  individual  depart¬ 
ment. 

We  have  effective  at  this  time  a  new  A.  M.  S.  stan¬ 
dard  of  grade  for  canned  tomatoes.  This  was  issued 
last  fall.  If  you  will  read  the  specifications  carefully 
you  will  find  that  fifty  points  out  of  the  one  hundred 
allowable  have  to  do  with  the  wholeness  and  drained 
weight  of  the  tomatoes  found  in  the  can.  For  Standard 
tomatoes  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  fifty  per  cent 
drained  tomato  meats  retained  on  a  two  mesh  screen 
after  two  minutes  draining.  The  minimum  for  Extra- 
Standard  is  fifty-eight  per  cent  and  for  Fancy,  sixty- 
six  per  cent.  In  No.  2  cans  this  is  equivalent  to  ten 
and  one-fourth,  twelve,  and  thirteen  and  one-half 
ounces.  The  factor  of  fiavor  has  been  dropped  and  as 
long  as  the  tomatoes  have  a  normal  fiavor  it  is  not 
considered  in  grading. 

LABELING  —  The  controversy  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  grade  labelling  and  descriptive  labelling  is 
approaching  its  peak  at  this  time.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  made  a  complete  survey  of  the 
labelling  situation.  They  were  particularly  interested 
in  labels  that  specified  the  grade  or  indicated  the  qual¬ 
ity  by  some  descriptive  term  such  as  “Fancy”  or 
“Choice.” 

Up  until  this  time  the  A.  M.  S.  standards  have  only 
been  advisory  in  character,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  minimum  grades  for  certain  of  our  canned 
foods  which  are  a  part  of  the  standard  of  identity  for 
those  products  issued  under  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act.  It  is  indicated  that  action  will  be  taken 
against  canned  foods  that  bear  a  qualifying  quality 
statement  on  the  label  and  fail  to  live  up  to  the  grade 
indicated.  From  the  information  that  we  have  at  hand 
several  actions  of  this  type  have  already  been  instituted. 

If  your  tomato  labels  show  the  words  “Fancy”  or 
“Choice”  they  should  comply  with  the  A.  M.  S.  stan¬ 
dards  for  these  grades.  If  they  are  merely  labelled 
“Tomatoes”  it  is  satisfactory  if  they  comply  with  the 
minimum  quality  grade.  If  any  canned  food  shows  a 
quality  designation  that  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
fact,  legal  action  against  the  food  is  warranted. 

These  points  should  only  serve  to  make  you  more 
careful  of  your  labels  and  labelling.  Do  not  allow 
statements  to  appear  upon  the  label  that  you  do  not 
feel  that  you  can  justly  substantiate.  It  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  for  you  to  label  your  tomatoes  as  “Choice” 
if  they  will  comply  with  the  specifications  of  a  U.  S. 
“B”  grade.  If  they  do  not,  you  may  find  that  you  are 
unconsciously  waving  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull. 
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CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS 

(DUN  &  BRADSTREET  BULLETIN) 


Each  year  in  the  United  States,  about 
six  and  one-half  million  tons  of  refined 
sugar  are  consumed.  Homes  and  res¬ 
taurants  take  two-thirds  of  this  total, 
industry,  one-third.  Of  the  6,473,000 
tons  consumed  in  1940,  United  States 
cane  sugar  refiners  produced  66  per  cent, 
beet  sugar  factories  produced  23  per 
cent,  “continental  can  mills”  (refining 
locally  grown  cane  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida)  produced  1  per  cent,  and  the 
balance  of  10  per  cent  was  refined  cane 
sugar  imported  from  tropical  areas. 

Refined  beet  sugar  and  refined  cane 
sugar  are  identical  in  taste  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Most  cane  sugar  is  refined 
from  raw  sugar  delivered  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  lai’ge  refineries  located 
in  the  eight  seaboard  cities,  while  sugar 
beets  are  converted  into  refined  sugar  by 
some  80  or  90  beet  sugar  factories  op¬ 
erating  in  the  sugar  beet  areas  in  17 
Central,  Lake  and  Western  States  (for 
a  seasonal  analysis  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  see  Bulletin  No.  27). 

Unlike  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  the 
cane  sugar  industry  draws  relatively 
little  of  its  raw  sugar  supply  from  the 
continental  United  States.  The  major 
part  is  imported  from  island  possessions 
of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
countries,  and  is  grown  by  raw  sugar 
producers  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  affiliated  with  the  United  States  re¬ 
finers.  The  1941  quotas  for  the  various 
cane  producing  areas  are  roughly  as 
follows:  Cuba,  37  per  cent;  Philippine 
Islands,  20  per  cent;  Hawaii,  19  per 
cent;  Puerto  Rico,  16  per  cent;  the 
United  States  mainland,  8  per  cent.  A 
negligible  amount  (less  than  1  per  cent) 
will  come  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba. 

Distribution  channels  used  by  cane 
sugar  refiners  in  1939: 

39.5  per  cent  to  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers,  31.7  per  cent  to  own  wholesale 
branches,  15.3  per  cent  to  industrial  and 
other  large  users,  13.5  per  cent  to 
retailers. 

These  classifications  do  not  show  the 
final  destination  of  the  refined  cane 
sugar  sold  by  refiners,  but  rather  the 
relative  importance  of  the  types  of  cus¬ 
tomer  (except  for  “own  wholesale 
branches”)  with  whom  the  refiners  deal. 
Most  of  the  sugar  sold  initially  to  whole¬ 
salers,  for  example,  may  be  resold  to 
retailers  or  industrial  users. 

Seasonal  Characteristics 

PRODUCTION — Sugar  cane,  grown 
for  the  most  part  outside  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States,  is  converted  into 
raw  sugar  in  factories  (“centrals”)  lo¬ 
cated  on  or  near  the  plantations.  Much 
of  this  raw  sugar  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  become  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  “continental”  cane  sugar  re¬ 
fining  industry.  The  relatively  small 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  uses  the  cane 
grown  in  that  State. 


Consumption  of  sugar  is  greatest  in 
the  summer  months,  when  warm  weather 
increases  the  sale  of  ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks,  the  use  of  sugar  for  canning 
and  preserving  (both  home  and  com¬ 
mercial)  and  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 
densed  milk.  Shipments  by  refiners  are 
lowest  from  November  through  Febru¬ 
ary,  highest  from  June  through  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  refining  process  takes  less  than 
a  day,  and  refiners  are  therefore  able 
to  adjust  production  closely  to  consump¬ 
tion.  They  usually  operate  a  month  or 
so  in  advance  of  demand  because  it  takes 
three  or  four  weeks  to  get  raw  sugar 
from  offshore  areas  to  the  mainland  re¬ 
fineries.  The  refining  cycle  therefore 
precedes  the  consumption  cycle  by  about 
a  month.  Refineries  are  usually  busiest 
from  March  through  September,  with  a 
peak  in  July;  operations  touch  bottom  in 
December,  when  low  production  levels 
and  inventories  make  it  possible  to  shut 
down  briefly  for  plant  overhauling. 

Louisiana  Sugar  Manufacturers 

The  Louisiana  cane  sugar  industry 
consists  of  about  70  relatively  small  es¬ 
tablishments  which  produce  raw  sugar 
or  make  refined  sugar  (“plantation 
whites”)  directly  from  the  cane.  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  companies  grow  on  their  own 
plantations  about  one-third  of  the  cane 
they  grind ;  the  balance  is  purchased 
from  local  independent  growers.  Sugar 
cane  is  planted  in  Louisiana  early  in 
the  fall,  and  harvested  one  year  later 
between  mid-October  and  mid-January. 
Since  the  grinding  season  corresponds 
closely  to  the  harvest  time,  Louisiana 
companies  are  busiest  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  January,  with 
little  or  no  activity  from  April  through 
September.  Sales  of  Louisiana  sugar  are 
concentrated  chiefly  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year.  Stocks  are  highest 
from  October  through  February. 

M.  I.  T.  FOOD  TECHNOLOGY  COURSE 

The  Department  of  Biology  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
has  announced  a  summer  course  in  food 
technology  under  the  direction  of  Ber¬ 
nard  E.  Proctor,  Associate  Professor 
of  Technology,  for  the  period  June  30th 
to  July  18th,  1941.  Full  details  for  the 
course  and  the  cost  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  M.  1.  T. 


TO  SURVEY  CONSUMERS  LABEL 
PREFERENCE 

Surveys  to  determine  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  to  grade  labeled  canned  foods,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  to  be  launched  shortly  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Sausalito,  Calif.,  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  two  of  eight  test  cities 
throughout  the  nation. 


WAGE-HOUR  REGULATIONS 

As  Understood  by  Marvin  P.  Verhulst, 
Secty.  Wisconsin  Canners  Assn. 

The  N.  C.  A.  recently  published  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  Wage-Hour  Division’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  regulations  affecting  the 
canning  industry.  As  applied  to  Wis¬ 
consin  canners’  operations,  we  under¬ 
stand  these,  as  follows: 

Area  of  Production  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  any  Wisconsin  canners’ 
operations  during  any  week  of  the  year. 

It  relates  only  to  employes  engaged  in 
canning  during  the  active  canning  sea¬ 
son,  and  no  Wisconsin  canner  has  as 
few  as  10  employees  during  any  week 
of  active  canning. 

Agricultural  Labor  exemption,  so  far 
as  Wisconsin  canners  are  concerned,  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  employes  working  on  a  farm 
and  directly  engaged  in  the  planting, 
growing,  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
crops.  In  most  cases,  it  will  not  apply  to 
field  superintendents  even  during  the 
planting  and  growing  season  because  a 
substantial  part  of  their  time  each  week 
is  spent  in  traveling  between  farms,  and 
in  reporting  to  the  factory. 

Fourteen  Weeks  Unlimited  Hours  ex¬ 
emption  applies  to  all  employes  in  the 
perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry,  whether  or 
not  employed  during  the  active  canning 
season. 

Vining  Station  employes  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  labor  unless  the 
viner  handles  only  peas  grown  on  the 
same  farm  where  the  viner  is  located. 
However,  these  employes  do  come  within 
either  of  the  Fourteen  Weeks  Hours  ex¬ 
emptions  and  for  this  purpose,  the  vin¬ 
ing  station  is  considered  to  be  the  same 
place  of  employment  as  the  cannery.  In 
other  words,  the  same  14  weeks  of  ex¬ 
emption  must  be  taken  for  both  the  can¬ 
nery  and  all  the  vining  stations. 

HEARING  CALLED  ON  PROPOSED 
REVISIONS  OF  RECORD  KEEPING 
REGULATIONS 

A  proposed  revision  and  re-codifica¬ 
tion  of  record  keeping  regulations  issued 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  hearing  on  May  12 
in  the  Labor  Department  Building,  Room 
3229,  Washington.  The  hearing  was 
called  by  General  Philip  B.  Fleming, 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in 
order  to  afford  all  interested  parties  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  regulations 
before  final  approval.  These  regulations, 
if  finally  approved,  will  replace  the  pres¬ 
ent  Part  516,  Regulations  on  Records  to 
Be  Kept  By  Employers.  Gustav  Peck, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Hearings 
Branch,  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  will 
conduct  the  hearing. 

The  proposed  regulations  were  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  the  hearing  con¬ 
cerning  possible  revision  of  the  present 
record  keeping  regulations  held  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17  and  18,  1940.  The  revised  reg¬ 
ulations  are  indexed  and  codified  so  that 
an  employer  will  find  in  any  one  sub- 
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section  all  the  information  and  data 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  on  any  group  of  his  employees  cov¬ 
ered  by  specific  provision  of  the  Act. 
Thus,  he  will  not  need  to  search  through 
all  of  the  subsections,  many  of  which 
are  irrelevant  to  him. 

One  subsection  provides  the  items  to 
be  kept  on  employees  covered  at  all 
time  by  both  the  minimum  wage 


The  contracts  reported  on  at  the  Can- 
ners’  and  Fieldmen’s  School  at  Madison 
on  March  20,  1941,  disclosed  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  range  of  readings  employed 
and  in  the  prices  paid  for  given  readings. 
At  best,  the  scale  of  prices  based  on 
Tenderometer  or  Texturemeter  readings 
is  only  one  of  the  several  factors  in  a 
contract  that  determines  the  net  return 
to  the  grower.  The  following  scales  of 
prices  are  therefore  summarized  without 
comment  and  without  recommendation. 

No.  1 — Seed  charge  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Texturemeter  test: 

Grade  A — 80  lbs.  or  less,  4  cents 
per  lb.;  81  to  90  lbs.,  SVa  cents  per 
lb.;  91  to  100  lbs.,  3  cents  per  lb.; 
Grade  B— 101  to  110  lbs.,  21/2  cents 
per  lb.;  Grade  C— 111  to  120  lbs., 

2  cents  per  lb.  Grade  D — 121  lbs.  or 
over.,  1  cent.  If  bonus  is  paid,  it 
will  be  only  on  Grade  A. 

No.  2 — Seed  charge  $3.50  per  bushel. 
Texturemeter  test: 

Seventy  lbs.  or  less,  314  cents  per 
lb.;  71  to  80  lbs.,  2%  cents  per  lb.; 

81  to  90  lbs.,  2%  cents  per  lb.;  91 
to  100  lbs.,  2  cents  per  lb.;  100  to 
110  lbs.,  214  cents  per  lb.;  Ill  to 
120  lbs.,  2  cents  per  lb.;  121  lbs.  or 
over,  1%  cents  per  lb. 

No.  3 — No  charge  for  seed.  Texture¬ 
meter  test: 

Alaskas  (Size  3  only) 

Seventy-nine  lbs.  or  less,  214  cents 
per  lb.;  80  to  99  lbs.,  214  cents  per 
lb.;  100  to  119  lbs.,  2  cents  per  lb.; 
120  to  139  lbs.,  1%  cents  per  lb.; 
140  to  159  lbs.,  114  cents  per  lb.; 
160  lbs.  or  over  (if  not  rejected), 
114  cents  per  lb. 

Sweets  (Size  4  only,  except  that 
Wales  type  is  tested  pod  run). 
Fifty-nine  lbs.  or  less,  214  cents  per 
lb.;  60  to  79  lbs.,  214  cents  per  lb.; 
80  to  99  lbs.,  2  cents  per  lb.;  100  to 
119  lbs.,  $1.90  per  cwt.;  120  to  139 
lbs.,  $1.75  per  cwt.;  140  lbs.  or 
over,  $1.50  per  cwt. 


(Section  6)  and  overtime  after  40 
hours  (Section  7a)  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Another  subsection  is  given  to 
records  to  be  kept  on  employees  affected 
only  by  the  minimum  wage  provisions — 
such  as  employees  of  railroads  and  in 
certain  agricultural  and  allied  industries. 
Still  another  applies  to  employees  in 
“Seasonal  Industries”  as  defined  by  the 
Administrator. 


No.  U — Seed  charge  $4.00  per  bushel. 
Tenderometer  test: 

Eighty-five  lbs.  or  less,  $3.50  per 
cwt.;  86  lbs.,  $3.47  per  cwt.;  87  lbs., 
$3.44  per  cwt. 

Each  additional  pound  of  pressure 
registered,  decreases  the  price  3 
cents  per  cwt.,  up  to  reading  of 

105  lbs. 

One  hundred  five  lbs.,  $2.90  per  cwt. ; 

106  lbs.,  $2.85  per  cwt.;  107  lbs., 
$2.80  per  cwt. 

Each  additional  pound  of  pressure 
registered,  decreases  the  price  5 
cents  per  cwt.,  up  to  125  lbs. 

No.  5 — Seed  chargi  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Tenderometer  test: 

Sweets  only — 

Ninety  lbs.  or  less,  $55.00  per  ton; 

91  and  92  lbs.,  $54.50  per  ton;  93 
and  94  lbs.,  $54.00  per  ton;  95  and 
96  lbs.,  $53.50  per  ton;  97  and  98 
lbs.,  $53.00  per  ton;  99  and  100  lbs.. 


$52.50 

per 

ton; 

101 

and 

102 

lbs.. 

$52.00 

per 

ton; 

103 

and 

104 

lbs.. 

$51.00 

per 

ton; 

105 

and 

106 

lbs.. 

$50.00 

per 

ton; 

107 

and 

108 

lbs.. 

$49.00 

per 

ton; 

109 

and 

110 

lbs.. 

$47.00 

per 

ton; 

111 

and 

112 

lbs.. 

$45.00 

per 

ton; 

113 

and 

114 

lbs.. 

$43.00 

per 

ton; 

115 

and 

116 

lbs.. 

$41.00 

per 

ton; 

117 

and 

118 

lbs.. 

$39.00 

per 

ton; 

119 

and 

120 

lbs.. 

$37.00 

per 

ton; 

121 

lbs. 

or 

over. 

$35.00 

per 

ton. 

No.  6 — 1 

Seed 

charge  $3.00 

per 

bushel. 

Texturemeter  test: 


Alaskas  only — 

One  hundred  lbs.  or  less,  3  cents  per 
lb.;  101  to  110  lbs.,  2%  cents  per 
lb.;  Ill  to  120  lbs.,  214  cents  per  lb.; 
121  to  130  lbs.,  214  cents  per  lb.; 
131  to  148  lbs.,  2  cents  per  lb.;  148 
to  175  lbs.,  1  cent. 

No.  7 — Seed  charge  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Combination  of  sieve  size  test  and  Tex¬ 
turemeter  test: 

(Both  tests  are  applied  and  the  test 
producing  the  lower  price  is  con¬ 
trolling.  Under  1939  and  1940  con¬ 
ditions,  the  sieve  size  test  was  con¬ 


trolling  in  almost  every  case,  but  in 
a  season  where  small,  hard  peas 
may  develop,  the  Texturemeter  test 
would  reduce  the  price  below  that 
indicated  by  the  sieve  size  test 
alone.) 


Price 
per  lb. 

Alaskas 
%  4  &  6  sv. 

Perfections 
%  6  &  6  sv. 

Texturemeter 

Test 

Pounds 

Pressure 

4c 

Ito  15 

1  to  20 

Not  over  85 

3i^c 

16  to  25 

21  to  30 

Not  over  90 

3c 

26  to  30 

31  to  40 

Not  over  100 

21/2  0 

31  to  40 

41  to  50 

Not  over  105 

2c 

41  to  45 

51  to  60 

Not  over  115 

11/20 

46  to  55 

61  to  75 

Not  over  120 

Ic 

56  &  over 

76  &  over 

Over  120 

PEA  APHIS  CONTROL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Professor  Wilson,  Wis.  Agr.  College, 
makes  the  following  suggestions  for  pea 
aphis  control  this  season: 

Greenhouse  studies  indicate  that  it  is 
much  better  to  hold  the  nozzle  of  the 
dusting  machine  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  vines,  rather  than  let  it  drag 
among  the  tops.  The  distance  should  be 
governed  by  the  force  available  in  the 
dusting  machine. 

He  understands  that  all  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  are  attempting  to  sell  dust 
in  the  State  this  year  are  using  Pyrax 
as  a  diluent,  and  in  that  case  if  the 
dusts  are  conditioned  with  oil,  they 
should  be  satisfactory.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  any  canner  should 
use  dust  containing  more  than  .75% 
rotenone,  and  believes  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  were  only  .5%.  He  expects  to 
have  one  of  the  new  Root  dusters  in  op¬ 
eration  on  the  Smith  Farm  of  Central 
Wisconsin  Canneries,  5  miles  northwest 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  type  of  machine,  and  any  interested 
canner  may  stop  by  and  see  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  also  advises  that  the  Bean 
Spray  Pump  Company  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  has  developed  a  new  duster 
head  for  the  dust  machines,  and  anyone 
who  has  a  Bean  machine  can  get  a  new 
head  for  probably  $25.  The  old  heads 
do  not  distribute  the  dust  evenly,  and  he 
believes  it  would  pay  every  owner  of  a 
Bean  machine  to  get  one  of  these  heads. 
The  U.  S.  Division  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  testing  dusting  equip¬ 
ment  in  its  laboratory  at  Toledo,  and 
the  1941  makes  of  machines  all  will  have 
improved  duster  heads. 

He  suggests  that  the  canners  over¬ 
haul  their  machines  before  the  pea  aphis 
season  starts  and  determine  particularly 
that  the  engines  are  in  good  order  and 
giving  full  power  capacity.  Lack  of 
power  in  the  engine  may  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  poor  application  and  poor  re¬ 
sults.  A  great  deal  more  attention  must 
be  paid  to  proper  application  if  the 
canners  expect  to  get  the  best  results 
from  rotenone  bearing  dusts. 


GROWERS  CONTRACT  PRICES 
for  GRADED  PEAS 

Wisconsin  Canners’  and  Fieldmen’s  School — March  20,  1941 
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AS  TO  FUTURES 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


AST  THURSDAY  a  leading  retail  grocer  in  the  city 

in  which  I  live  said:  “I  can’t  get  a  firm  price  on 
—  anything  I  would  like  to  buy  for  Fall  delivery,  why 
should  I  buy  futures,  anyway?”  A  perfectly  honest 
and  natural  question,  if  you  ask  me.  Because  he  asked 
it,  and  because  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow 
grocers  are  thinking  along  these  lines,  it  seems  as  if 
the  canners  of  the  United  States  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  that  they  have  been  slow  to  accept.  Let’s  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  angle  of  the  retail  grocer  who 
has  not  enough  capital  with  which  to  buy  spots  and 
thus  protect  himself  against  the  inevitable  advances  in 
cost  to  say  nothing  of  assuring  himself  of  a  supply  of 
goods  when  needed. 

Latest  advices  in  the  trade  press  tell  us  that  the 
Government  is  in  the  market  for  spot  deliveries  of 
canned  foods  in  quite  large  quantities  and  for  much 
greater  quantities  for  delivery  as  the  pack  is  com¬ 
pleted.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case  canners  everywhere 
will  feel  the  effects  of  this  condition  and  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  output  almost  at  will.  Or  at  least  that’s 
the  picture  at  present.  Any  indication  that  this  will 
change  or  that  any  difference  will  only  be  in  the 
situation  looking  worse,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
small  retail  dealer  who  must  go  in  the  open  market 
next  September  and  purchase  his  requirements  from 
week  to  week.  Certainly  we  will  be  surprised  if  all 
available  canned  foods  are  not  in  brisk  demand  as 
soon  as  packed. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  certainly  any  canner  will 
be  foolish  who  sells  to  even  his  regular  trade  in  the 
Fall  without  a  pretty  good  idea  of  his  customer’s 
actual  requirements  as  far  as  they  can  be  judged.  I’ll 
assume  one  of  your  regular  customers  comes  to  you 
within  the  next  thirty  days  and  asks  that  you  protect 
him  on  we’ll  say  his  usual  purchases,  S.A.P.,  of  course. 
Your  natural  reaction  will  be  to  ask  him  how  many 
futures  he  has  on  his  books.  Suppose  he  wants  a  block 
of  ten  thousand  cases  but  tells  you  he  has  not  taken  any 
future  orders,  that  his  trade  have  been  reluctant  to 
place  such  orders  with  him  on  account  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  cost  in  the  Fall.  For  your  part  you 
know  Government  buyers  will  be  in  your  plant  before 
Fall  asking  that  you  set  aside  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
your  pack  for  their  requirements.  Or  you  are  morally 
certain  that  you  will  be  able  to  sell  every  case  you  pack 
as  soon  as  the  food  is  in  the  cans.  Here  is  a  good 
customer  though  who  asks  that  you  protect  him  for 
his  usual  quantities  of  goods,  but  he  has  very  few 
future  orders  to  cover  his  requisition  on  your  stocks. 

You  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  care  of  your  trade 
as  far  as  you  can,  but,  still,  there  is  still  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  actual  volume  of  canned  foods  that 
will  move  into  consumption  through  regular  channels 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  Increased  taxes  of  all  sorts  may 
act  as  more  of  a  curb  on  retail  buying  than  you  think 
at  present  will  be  possible,  Here  then  is  your  customer 


ordering  from  you  his  usual  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
taken  out,  of  course,  as  he  needs  them.  You  count  on 
the  block  moving  to  him  in  due  course  as  ordered  and 
you  refuse  firm  orders  from  others  to  protect  your 
trade.  Retail  buying  falls  off  and  you  are  left  holding 
the  sack,  with  goods  unsold  that  might  have  been 
turned  into  cash  as  soon  as  packed.  Get  the  angle? 

Every  canner  today  ought  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  have  his  distributors  secure  future  orders, 
S.A.P.,  in  order  that  they  and  the  canning  trade  have 
at  least  a  moral  hold  on  retail  trade,  and  some  rough 
guide  at  least  as  to  what  should  be  packed  for  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trade,  and  w'hat  volume  of  pack  may  be 
reasonably  depended  on  for  the  Government,  for 
foreign  countries  and  so  on.  Not  enough  brokers  today 
are  working  hard  enough  on  this  slant,  not  enough 
canners  have  impressed  on  their  representatives  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  importance  of  their  booking  futures  as 
they  have  never  been  booked  before.  Be  frank  in  your 
instructions,  lay  your  cards  on  the  table  with  your 
trade  and  brokers,  tell  them  you  need  future  orders 
for  the  planning  of  your  pack  and  sales  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter. 

Unsettled  world  affairs  are  not  the  only  threat  to 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  pack  this  Fall.  Up  to 
date,  few  remember  a  Spring  as  unusual  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  weather  as  this  has  been.  Govern¬ 
ment  pressure  for  increased  acreage  for  canning  crops 
may  be  nullified  at  the  outset  by  growing  conditions 
so  unfavorable  as  to  prevent  any  substantial  pack  in 
any  leading  commodity  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

It’s  perfectly  in  order  for  you  to  protect  your  trade 
in  the  normal  amounts  of  their  past  year’s  purchases 
if  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  but  certainly  your 
obligation  to  do  so  rests  on  a  co-operative  attitude  on 
their  part.  So  far  they  are  not  alive  to  the  situation 
as  you  are;  they  are  wondering  what  they  will  gain, 
if  anything,  by  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  as  they  put  it, 
and  ordering  for  Fall  delivery  while  they  do  not  know 
what  they  will  cost.  It’s  up  to  you  to  put  out  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  to  the  trade  that  will  help  overcome 
their  inertia  and  secure  the  rules  and  guides  you  need 
to  govern  your  pack  and  sales. 

This  may  not  be  as  hard  as  it  seems  at  first  thought. 
In  every  canner’s  office  are  figures  available  as  to  high 
marks  in  cost  reached  by  various  commodities  during 
World  War  I,  or  the  period  before  or  after,  whichever 
marked  the  crest  of  price  advances.  Consultation  of 
such  tables  shows  that  already  some  commodities  are 
probably  at  a  high  peak.  Others  are  known  to  be 
definitely  in  the  ten  cent  class,  the  three  for  a  quarter 
at  retail  bracket  or  that  they  sell  most  readily  at  fifteen 
cents  per  unit.  As  soon  as  certain  price  ranges  have 
been  reached,  consumer  demand  falls  off  sharply.  All 
these  factors  help  you  to  determine  somewhat  closely 
about  what  the  price  you  must  get  in  the  Fall  or  when 
your  pack  is  ended,  will  be. 
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I  have  yet  to  see  any  information  from  any  canner 
along-  the  lines  suggested,  all  we  hear  on  the  buying 
line  is  that  everything  will  be  higher  and  more  scarce. 
We  certainly  hear  little  about  the  necessity  of  our 
telling  our  trade  that  the  situation  is  such  that  now, 
as  never  before,  they  should  work  with  us  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  adequate  supplies  with  which  to  meet 
civilian  demands  during  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter. 
Good  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  every  canner  re¬ 
quires  that  this  barrage  of  threats  in  connection  with 
advancing  costs  of  all  canned  foods  be  made  something 
real,  something  that  has  us  as  much  up  a  tree  as  can- 
ners  as  it  has  the  buyers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Let’s 
work  sanely,  carefully,  co-operatively  with  our  trade 
in  trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  while  advances  are  in  the 
offing,  the  main  effort  we  must  make  during  the  next 
few  months  on  the  trade  is  that  of  preserving  our 
consumer  demand. 

Already  far-seeing  canners  in  a  position  to  do  so  are 
advising  their  distributors  that  future  orders  taken 
at  firm  prices,  but  governed  by  the  usual  contracts  with 
wholesale  distributors,  have  because  of  the  suggested 
increased  payment  for  tomatoes  for  canning  we’ll  say, 
been  upped  five  cents  a  dozen,  basis  of  number  two 
cans.  Live  wholesalers  are  in  turn  notifying  retail 
dealers  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  all  is  quiet. 
The  intelligent  retail  dealer  is  content  that  he  is  still 
assured  of  getting  goods  in  reasonable  quantities  at 
least  at  no  great  increase  in  cost  over  what  he  expected 
to  pay.  This  creates  good  feeling  through  a  sense  of 
security  and  a  recognition  of  fair  play  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  canner. 

Dictators  are  still  out  of  style  in  this  country.  Look 
out  that  representatives  driving  hard  for  commissions 
do  not  leave  the  impression  with  your  customers  that 
prices  are  up  because  demand  is  so  great  that  more 
money  may  be  asked  and  received  for  canned  foods 
because  of  the  unusual  conditions  facing  us  today.  We 
are  all  in  the  same  position,  canner  and  buyer  alike,  we 
may  be  in  it  for  a  long  time.  Now  is  your  golden 
opportunity  to  further  cement  friendly  relations  with 
your  trade.  Here  and  there  you  hear  of  this  sales 
activity  and  that  being  curtailed,  manufacturers  all 
along  the  line  feel  goods  will  move  without  unusual 
effort  in  selling.  It’s  probably  no  time  to  initiate  mer¬ 
chandising  drives  for  new  consumer  customers  but  it’s 
one  of  the  best  times  we  have  ever  had  for  doing  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way  for  our  regular  trade.  This 
means  simply  this,  that  we  must  keep  our  brokers  and 
buyers  closely  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  our 
planting,  harvesting  and  packs  as  they  develop.  In 
turn  we  have  every  right  as  canners  to  expect  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  our  trade  to  the  extent  that  they  stop  trying 
to  speculate  at  our  expense.  There  is  plenty  of  food 
in  this  country,  more  will  be  packed,  limited  only  by 
the  growing  conditions  this  Spring  and  Summer  as 
they  develop.  But  all  the  pack  must  be  marketed  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  supplies  spread  thinly  when¬ 
ever  this  is  necessary.  To  the  extent  in  which  we 
measure  up  to  our  responsibilities  we  will  carry  on  our 
operations  in  1941  and  during  the  emergency  in  a 
profitable  manner  and  one  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 


NEW  ALL-STEEL 

WELDED  BLANCHER 

LIGHTER  WEIGHT.  .  .  LONGER  LIFE 
...LOWER  COST 


•  A  streamlined,  light-weight,  high-eapaeity  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  give  you  greater  capacity  and 
higher  quality  work  than  old-type  Blanchers  made 
with  cast  metal.  Strengthened  where  the  wear 
and  strain  occurs.  Rack  and  pinion  gear  arrange¬ 
ment  applies  power  simultaneously  at  both  ends, 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  cylinder  sagging 
or  splitting.  A  Blancher  that  lasts  longer  and 
costs  you  less. 

Peas  constantly  encounter  fresh  water  as  they 
pass  through  machine.  Water  flow'  is  easily  regu¬ 
lated  exactly  as  required.  Projecting  sleeves  pre¬ 
vent  any  product  from  working  in  between  the 
body  and  the  drum. 

Many  other  refinements  speed  up  production, 
eliminate  shut-downs  common  to  other  type 
Blanchers.  Investigate! 


*  fMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing  and 
testing  netc  meichinesfor  producing  finest  quality 
packs  at  lower  cost* 


(SproQua-Sells  Divtston) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


□ 
□ 
t  I 


B-604-T 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  □  Complete  information  on  New  All-Steel 
Welded  Blancher. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Firm _ 

City _ State _ 

Attention  of : _ _ _ 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


INDIANA  CANNERS  HOLD  BIG  MEETING 

Over  200  canners,  supplymen,  and 
guests  attended  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association  held 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  on 
April  25th. 

The  day  began  with  the  cutting  and 
grading  of  canned  tomatoes,  conducted 
by  Fay  Gaylord  and  his  assistants,  which 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
After  an  address  by  Indiana’s  Governor 
Schricker  at  the  noon  luncheon,  the 
entire  Convention  went  to  the  roof  of  the 
Claypool  where  the  first  group  picture 
in  twenty-three  years  was  taken.  The 
meeting  was  resumed  at  two  o’clock 
when  President,  A.  F.  Dreyer  of  Stokely 
Bros,  and  Co.,  Indianapolis,  reviewed 
current  industry  events  and  introduced 
the  speakers  which  were  to  follow.  Miss 
Majorie  Black,  of  National  Canners 
Association’s  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment,  brought  a  message  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement,  and  the  functions  of 
Home  Economics  work.  Howard  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  American  Can  Company,  and  now 
working  with  O.  P.  M.  in  Washington, 
spoke  of  the  Army’s  buying  program  and 
answered  questions  concerning  it.  Milton 
Denbo,  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
explained  fully  the  requirements  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  and  its  application 
to  the  canning  industry,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  from  canners  concerning  their  indi" 
vidual,  personal  problems.  The  meeting 
was  termed  one  of  the  most  successful 
Spring  gatherings  on  the  Association’s 
records. 

NEW  PLANT 

California  Packing  Corporation  will 
open  a  new  plant  at  Salem,  Oregon,  for 
the  packing  of  beans,  pumpkin,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables.  A  $60,000  addition 
is  being  made  to  the  Corporation’s 
Sleepyeye,  Minnesota,  plant  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  season’s  packs. 


NEW  YORK  CANNERS  MEET  JUNE  4 

The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  will  hold  its  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  June  4th,  in  the  main 
ballroom  of  the  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester, 
New  York  according  to  word  from  Secre¬ 
tary,  Lee  A.  Taylor. 


NEW  PLANT 

Meadors  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  peanut  butter  products  have 
begun  construction  on  a  new  $55,000 
plant  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 


MAY  REOPEN  CANNERY 

The  Graton  Cannery  at  Graton,  Calif., 
may  be  reopened  this  season  by  Elmer 
and  Harry  Tauros,  of  Oakland. 


BROKERS  CALL  INFORMAL  MEETING 

An  informal  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6th,  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
which  will  also  be  held  at  the  Stevens, 
May  6th  to  8th.  The  brokers  meeting 
will  be  called  to  order  at  12:30  P.  M.  by 
President  A.  J.  Campbell  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Tower  Ballroom,  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Hotel.  President  Campbell  will 
also  deliver  an  address  on  behalf  of  the 
N.  F.  G.  A.  at  the  regular  session  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  the  next 
day. 


PLANT  ADDITION 

An  additional  125  feet  square  is  being 
made  to  the  Fennville  plant  of  Michigan 
Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  which  is  to  be  used 
for  cold  storage.  A  new  and  modern 
office  building  35  x  80  feet  is  also  being 
built  to  replace  the  company’s  old  office 
quarters. 


BEECH-NUT  ELECTS 

W.  Clark  Arkell  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Co., 
succeeding  Bartlett  Arkell  who  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  at  Canajoharie,  New  York,  April 
23rd. 


BEECH-NUT  PROFITS 

Net  profits  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1941  for  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company, 
Canajoharie,  New  York,  are  reported  at 
$678,681,  or  $1.55  a  common  share.  Pro¬ 
fits  for  the  same  quarter  of  1940  were 
$608,540,  or  $1.39  a  common  share. 

GETTING  READY 

Northport  Cherry  Factory,  Inc.,  at 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  is  being  over-hauled 
in  preparation  for  the  1941  season. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  TO  MEET 

The  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Lithographers  National  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  May 
27th  to  30th. 


REYNOLDS  NAMED  COMPANY 
SALES  MANAGER 

J.  Louis  Reynolds,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  export  sales  for  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Company,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company 
for  the  duration  of  the  present  national 
emergency.  Mr.  Reynolds  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  home  offices  of  the 
company  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  main¬ 
taining  offices  in  New  York  City,  also. 


CARRIERS  PROPOSE  CHANCE  IN  BOX 

SPECIFICATIONS 

In  a  proposal  made  by  the  railway 
carriers  to  amend  Rule  41  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification,  cans  of  7 
inches  or  more  in  height,  including  the 
No.  10  can,  and  the  46-ounce  can,  would 
be  packed  in  boxes  made  of  solid  fibre 
board  or  of  double-faced  or  double-walled 
B-flute  corrugated  board,  with  level  sur¬ 
faces  at  top  and  bottom  of  box,  and  with 
vertical  portions  between  cans.  Hearings 
on  this  and  other  proposals  offered  by  the 
board  and  box  manufacturers  will  be 
held  in  New  York  on  May  6th,  Chicago 
on  May  13th,  and  San  Francisco  on  May 
20th. 

Further  proposals  of  the  carriers 
would  require  the  packing  of  all  cans 
larger  than  No.  2  in  fibre  board  boxes 
made  of  solid  fibre  board  or  of  a  double- 
faced  or  double-walled  B-flute  corrugated 
board,  and  aslo  provide  that  such  box-s 
have  level  surfaces  inside  both  top  and 
bottom. 

F.  M.  C.  EARNINGS 

The  Food  Machinery  Corporation  re¬ 
ports  net  earnings  of  $355,903  for  the 
second  quarter  of  its  fiscal  year,  after 
deductions  for  Federal  income  tax  and 
preferred  dividends,  but  without  provi¬ 
sions  for  excess  profits  taxes.  President 
John  D.  Crummey  says  that  a  new  high 
level  in  unfilled  orders  has  been  reached, 
with  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  in 
machinery  orders  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year  as  compared  with  the 
like  period  a  year  ago.  Actual  billings 
to  customers  increased  only  12  per  cent. 
Defense  orders  totaling  more  than  $3.- 
000,000  are  not  included  in  these  calcula¬ 
tions. 


OLIVE  OIL  MEN  ELECT 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Olive 
Oil  Association  of  America,  held  April 
15th  at  New  York  City,  Walter  A.  Benz, 
Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  was  elected 
President;  Carlo  Bertolaia,  Mattia  Loca- 
telli,  1st  Vice-President;  Anthony  J. 
Bendin,  Bortolo  Bendin,  Inc.,  2nd  Vice- 
President;  and  M.  Charles  Segui,  Bri¬ 
ones  &  Co.,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Direc¬ 
tors  elected  are:  E.  H.  Jacohsohn,  L.  A. 
Pelton,  Jose  M.  Calderon,  Ercole  Sozzi, 
Clifford  T.  Weihman,  Albert  N.  Cory, 
N.  C.  Lekas  and  A.  W.  Green. 


ANOTHER  “HOT  STUF”  SAUCE 

The  J.  J.  Garvey  Company,  New 
Orleans,  Louisana,  manufacturers  of 
“Hot  Stuf’’  sauce,  will  place  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  within  the  very  near  future  “Brown 
Gravy  Brand  of  Chop  and  Steak  Sauce’’ 
which  is  claimed  fills  a  definite  place  on 
the  table  and  in  the  kitchen  for  making 
gravies  and  adding  spice  to  foods. 
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LIFE  •  SATURDAY  EVEAIAG  POST 
COLLIER'S  AND  FORTUIVE  .  .. 


Carry  this  Dextrose  story  to  36^000^000  Americans 

CANNERS  who  use  Cerelose  (pure  Dextrose  sugar)  have  found  that 
Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of  fruits,  fruit  juices  and 
vegetables;  that,  after  months  on  the  shelf,  the 
rich  flavor,  color  and  texture  have  withstood  '' 

the  test  of  time. 


For  information,  write; 
Corn  Products  Sales  Company, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
V  Makers  of 


PURE  DEXTROSE  sugar 


PURE 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  GO 
TO  SCHOOL 

State  College  Pa.,  April  29-30 


That  is  some  of  them  did.  What  with 
ideal  weather  of  80  to  85  degrees,  a 
perfectly  lovely  setting  in  the  heart  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  an  18 
hole  golf  course,  the  good  Professors 
were  somewhat  handicapped.  We  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  all  of  us  are 
most  anxious  to  learn,  but  few  of  us  are 
willing  to  devote  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  do  so.  This  desire  was,  of 
course,  not  quickened,  in  this  case,  by  the 
more  human  attractions. 

And  yet  with  the  assistance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Warehime,  Secretary  Free,  and 
Special  Agent  Course,  the  Professors 
were  able  to  open  their  first  session  with 
a  fairly  high  percentage  of  canners 
present.  School  opened  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  cut  samples  of  Pennsylvania- 
grown  and  canned  products.  It  is  well- 
known  that  this  list  runs  nearly  the 
gamut  of  canned  foods  “From  Soup  to 
Nuts”  as  it  wei’e  and  according  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Siegel  who  graded  the  cut  sam¬ 
ples,  the  quality  on  all  lines  was  out¬ 
standing  and  Pennsylvania  canners  need 
not  bow  to  any  other  group  of  canners  in 
the  country  where  quality  is  concerned. 

Professor  E.  M.  Rahn  next  reported 
on  the  canning  pea  variety  trials  held  at 
the  College  and  thei-e  were  samples  of 
the  best  varieties  on  hand  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  discussion.  A.  E.  Cooper  out¬ 
lined  various  methods  for  the  reduction 
of  soil  erosion  in  canning  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Pauline  Berry  Mack  told  of  the 
nutritional  merits  of  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  —  an  interesting  discussion 
based  on  a  study  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  food  purchasing  habits  and  nutri¬ 
tional  status  of  100  urban  families. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Mack  discussed  in  general 
the  recent  Research  Program  of  the 
College  on  canning  crop  pi’oduction. 
Because  experience  has  taught  that 
quality  and  nutritional  value  increases 
with  quantity,  much  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  determine  how  best  to  increase 
the  yield  per  acre.  Favorable  results 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  proper 
and  sufficient  fertilization  and  it  has 
been  found  that  because  of  the  heavy 
nature  of  Pennsylvania  soil,  the  use  of  a 
Winter  cover  crop,  such  as  domestic  rye¬ 
grass,  immediately  following  a  cultiva¬ 
ted  crop,  maintains  the  inorganic  matter 
in  the  soil  and  pays  high  dividends. 

Professor  J.  M.  Buffington  illustrated 
with  slides  good  and  bad  practices  in 
growing  canning  crops  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  indeed  for  the  splendid 
assortment  of  pictures  that  so  graphic¬ 
ally  illustrated  the  advantage  of  right 
procedure.  Mr.  J.  A.  Runk,  representing 
the  horticultural  interests  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  outlined  the  program  for  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  horticultural  in¬ 
struction  and  research  at  the  College, 
and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  support 


of  the  canning  industry  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  presented  to  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  plans  include  a  new  horti¬ 
cultural  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
$450,000. 

Tomatoes 

Yes,  these  Pennsylvania  canners  pack 
tomatoes.  Some  600,000  cases,  more  or 
less  per  year.  Enough  to  be  worried 
about  anyway,  and  they  were — like  most 
other  tomato  canners.  They  were  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  extra  $3.00  per  ton,  labor, 
futures,  tomato  plant  supply,  etc.,  etc., 
and  they  seemed  to  find  no  solution  to 
their  worries  excepting  on  the  supply  of 
tomato  plants.  Both  N.C.A.’s  Dr.  Wood- 
berry,  and  Continental’s  Lancashire 
assured  them  that  Georgia  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  care  of  their  needs  in  to¬ 
mato  plants.  In  general  the  canners 
seem  willing  and  even  determined  but 
somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  best  to  do 
their  share  in  providing  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  15,000,000  additional  cases. 

A  Sour  Hole  Coif  Tournament 

A  field  of  about  25  turned  out  for  the 
golf  tournament.  The  Committee  had 
arranged  a  new  and  different  method  of 
handicapping.  Low'  net  was  arrived  at 
by  throwing  out  the  four  worst  holes. 
Guy  Bollinger  bowled  them  over  with  a 
low  gross  of  79.  It’s  getting  to  be  a 
habit  —  that’s  the  third  time  and  he 
gained  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

Other  prize  winners  and  their  scores: 


Walter  Silkworth . 84  25  59 

“Doc”  Graham  . 85  24  61 

Roy  Strasburger  . 88  27  61 

Tap  Tapperson  . 86  24  62 

Bill  Smith  . 89  26  63 

Wells  Russell  . 90  27  63 

Tom  Holder  . 89  24  65 

George  Steinmetz  . 91  25  66 

Herb  Lewis . 93  27  66 

Jim  Steuart  . 94  27  67 

Ed  Judge  . 92  25  67 


LORD-MOTT  INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  Lord-Mott  Company  in  the  past 
90  days  has  increased  its  production 
capacity  by  improvement  to  equipment 
and  buildings  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
cases  a  year.  Lord-Mott  Company  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  large  speciality 
canners  in  the  East  and  anticipates  1941 
as  one  of  the  best  years  in  the  history 
of  the  company  which  dates  for  over  a 
hundred  years. 

SALES  MANAGERS  ELECT  MACLEOD 

Charles  L.  MacLeod,  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  second  Vice- 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Sales  ^ 
Managers’  Association. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  EARNINGS 

Net  earnings  of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  and  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1941, 
as  reported  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  were  $8,740,286  after  deducting 
$6,908,645  for  depreciation,  depletion  and 
estimated  federal  taxes,  J.  F.  Hartlieb, 
president  of  the  company,  announced 
April  25th.  No  provisions  for  excess 
profits  tax  is  deemed  necessary,  he  stated. 

The  earnings  which  are  based  partly 
on  estimates  and  subject  to  current  year- 
end  adjustments,  were  equivalent  to 
$2.83  a  share  on  2,853,971  outstanding 
common  shares  of  $20  par  value,  after 
deducting  $675,000  dividends  on  the  $4.50 
cumulative  preferred  stock  called  for  re¬ 
demption  January  2,  1941. 

These  earnings  compare  with  net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  corresponding  twelve  months’ 
period  ended  March  31,  1940,  which,  after 
deduction  of  $5,136,789  for  depreciation, 
depletion  and  federal  taxes,  amounted  to 
$8,898,501,  equivalent,  after  deducting 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  then 
outstanding,  to  $2.80  a  common  share. 

They  also  compare  with  net  earnings 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  December 
31,  1940,  of  $8,953,632,  equivalent  after 
deducting  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  then  outstanding,  to  $2.82  a  com¬ 
mon  share. 

CAL  PAG  CHANGES 

Lionel  C.  Dalton,  currently  CalPak 
Sales  Supervisor  for  Central  California, 
has  been  made  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Central  Division,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  the  late  James 
Dwyer.  James  S.  Gray,  for  the  past 
four  years,  Chicago  representative  for 
the  Corporation,  has  been  promoted  to 
District  Sales  Manager  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
District  of  Columbia. 


STRIKE’S  END  AVERTS  CAN  SHORTAGE 

The  three-week-old  strike  of  machinists 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  has 
come  to  an  end,  doing  away  with  possible 
interference  with  canning  operations 
through  any  scai’city  of  cans.  Among 
the  San  Francisco  concerns  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike  were  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  the  American  Can 
Company  and  the  Western  Stopper  Com¬ 
pany.  The  strikebound  shops  employed 
a  total  of  about  1,350  machinists  and 
1,800  members  of  other  machine  trades’ 
crafts. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  4th,  Denver,  Colo. — Kuner-Emp- 
son  Company 

May  5th,  Denver,  Colo.  —  .Safeway 
Stores,  Inc. 

May  6th,  Denver,  Colo — Advertising 
Club. 

May  8th,  Denver,  Colo. — Rotary  Club. 

May  8th,  Denver,  Colo. — Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Stewards  &  Caterers  Association. 

May  9th,  Brighton,  Colo.  —  Kuner- 
Empson  Company. 
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TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^0^  yUUUf 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AYARS  IVEACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Remember  the  Story  of 
The  Three  Bears? 

"DEM  EMBER  how  Goldilocks 
selected  the  porridge  that  was 
'just  right'  ? 

Controlling  the  flavor  of  your  pack 
so  that  every  can  is  'just  right'  is 
serious  business.  It  requires  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  reproduce  that 
'just  right'  flavor  formula  with  un¬ 
failing  accuracy  at  any  production 
speed  — to  repeat  that  flavoring 
operation  uniformly  in  every  can 
in  every  pack. 

SCIENCOSALT  TABLETS  and 
SCIENCO  DEPOSITORS 

combine  the  science  of  formulation  with 
the  highest  development  of  the  mechanical 
arts  to  give  you  the  most  accurate  and  de¬ 
pendable  method  of  flavor  control  avail¬ 
able  to  the  canning  trade. 

1  Summer  is  Coming !  i 

.  Don't  neglect  to  order  \ 

I  FAIRWAY  SALT  TABLETS  ( 

'  for  Heat  Sickness  / 


Model  “G“  Motor  Drive 

With  or  without  Compensator.  Speed 
up  to  300  per  minute.  Motor  operates 
both  depositor  and  spiral  feed  can 
control.  Shown  with  flexible  index¬ 
ing  device  to  prevent  jamming  of 
cans.  This  depositor  operates  only 
when  can  comes  into  position. 
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WEST  COAST  NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


AGrP  ON  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

Something  new  for  the  food  distribut¬ 
ing  trades  developed  here  this  week  when 
John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  that,  effective  May  12,  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  the  big  chain  company 
will  inaugurate  the  first  5-day  week  and 
the  shortest  working  hours  in  the  history 
of  the  retail  grocery  business. 

The  expected  success  of  this  move, 
Mr.  Hartford  indicated,  will  lead  to  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  plan  throughout  the 
country  in  the  near  future,  insofar  as 
A&P  units  are  concerned. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  six-hour  re¬ 
duction  in  the  work  week  to  48  hours 
per  week  and  full  day  off  for  all  full-time 
clerks,  butcher  workmen  and  store  man¬ 
agers.  The  employes’  weekly  salaries 
will  remain  the  same  as  for  the  present 
six-day,  54-hour  week. 

“Working  hours  for  grocery  clerks 
have  always  been  too  long,”  said  William 
M.  Byrnes,  president  of  the  chain’s  east¬ 
ern  division,  in  commenting  on  the  new 
step.  “Unfortunately,  long  hours  have 
been  traditionally  characteristic  of  re¬ 
tailing  but  because  of  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  the  food  business  no 
one  food  merchant  could  force  a  general 
reduction  in  hours. 

“In  spite  of  this,  the  A&P  has  re¬ 
peatedly  broken  with  established  hours 
in  an  effort  to  lead  the  industry  away 
from  the  traditional  dawn-to-dusk  work¬ 
ing  schedule.  We  pioneered  vacations 
with  pay.  Since  1916  we  have  progres¬ 
sively  shortened  the  working  week  for 
our  employees.  As  a  result,  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  the  A&P’s  employes  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  United  States 
have  received  the  highest  wages  and 
have  had  the  shortest  working  hours  of 
any  workers  in  the  food  business.” 

BROADER  FOOD  SALES  SEEN 

Projected  curtailment  of  production  of 
consumer  goods  as  the  national  defense 
program  imposes  heavier  demands  upon 
industrial  productive  capacity,  combined 
with  increasing  purchasing  power  re¬ 
sulting  from  increased  employment  and 
higher  wages  accompanying  this  pro¬ 
gram,  will  make  for  a  substantially 
broadened  market  for  food  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarence  Francis,  president 
of  the  General  Foods  Corporation. 

Addressing  retail  food  dealers  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  first  annual  National  Delica¬ 
tessen  Show  staged  in  New  York  this 
week,  Mr.  Francis  predicted  that  this 
demand  would  also  encompass  a  wider 
list  of  food  products. 

While  priorities  in  connection  with  the 
defense  program  may  affect  the  supply 
of  some  foods,  particularly  imported 
items,  sufficient  alternative  food  types 
will  be  available  to  meet  all  demands, 
he  added. 


JOBBERS  TO  MEET 

The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  which  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chica¬ 
go,  May  5-6-7-8,  will  deal  extensively 
with  food  industry  problems  arising  from 
the  development  of  the  national  defense 
program,  as  well  as  practical  operat¬ 
ing  problems  of  interest  to  food  distribu¬ 
tors  generally. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  jobbers’ 
meeting  is  a  scheduled  address  by  Thur¬ 
man  Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
who  is  expected  to  outline  the  plans  of 
that  department  for  continuing  and  ex¬ 
panding  its  current  probe  into  food  in¬ 
dustry  conditions.  The  department  has 
been  active  recently  in  investigating  re¬ 
ported  anti-trust  developments,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  the  food  trade’s 
operations  under  State  fair  trade  acts, 
and  the  workings  of  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  contracting  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act  and  the 
various  State  fair  trade  acts  relating  to 
this  subject. 

Coincidentally  with  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers’  meeting,  the  National  Food  Bro¬ 
kers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
semi-annual  meeting,  also  at  the  Stevens. 

HANF  LEAVES  KENNY 

Victor  H.  Hanf,  well  known  in  canned 
foods  circles,  this  week  announced  his 
resignation  as  director  of  purchasing 
for  the  C.  D.  Kenny  Co.,  of  Baltimore. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Hanf’s  resignation, 
Nathan  Cummings,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  stated  that  Mr.  Hanf  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  difficult  task  of  installing  a 
complete  private  label  program  through¬ 
out  the  Kenny  system,  and  leaves  with 
the  best  wishes  of  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Hanf,  who  at  one  time  was  canned 
foods  buyer  for  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  and  was  later  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  not  announced  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Catz- American  Company  of  New  York, 
importers  and  distributors  of  canned 
and  other  foods,  this  week  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  firm’s  establish¬ 
ment  with  a  dinner  for  the  company’s 
staff  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

The  employes  presented  I.  B.  Catz  and 
L.  Wezenaar,  who  came  here  from  Hol¬ 
land  to  establish  the  business  with  Mr. 
Catz,  attractive  combined  desk  lamps 
and  electric  clocks. 

TO  TAN  SHARK  SKINS 

The  K.  Hovden  Cannery,  Moss  Land¬ 
ing,  Calif.,  is  planning  to  erect  a  tannery 
for  the  processing  of  shark  skins.  This 
concern  is  a  large  packer  of  sardines. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  FOOD  PRICES 

John  A.  Logan,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains  and 
Secretary  of  the  Food  Procurement 
Advisory  Committee,  was  a  visitor  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  late  in  April 
attending  a  two-day  conference  of  the 
Western  States  Chain  Association.  Mr. 
Logan  is  also  a  member  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Council  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  suggested  that  if 
there  is  any  increase  in  food  prices  it 
will  be  relatively  small  over  the  entire 
food  range  and  the  possibility  of  such 
an  increase  does  not  warrant  hoarding. 
Only  if  the  public  becomes  panicky  and 
starts  to  buy  and  hoard  food,  will  prices 
rise  unduly. 

BEER  CAN  CONTEST 

Basing  conclusions  on  the  success  of 
last  year’s  contest,  and  on  heightened 
public  interest  in  cans  as  beer  containers, 
the  Pacific  Can  Company,  San  Francisco, 
is  again,  this  year,  sponsoring  a  contest 
which  began  May  4th  and  continues 
through  the  summer,  ending  August  31st 
for  the  best  ending  to  the  sentence  “The 
new  Marvel-Lined  can  is  a  perfect  con¬ 
tainer  for  Acme  Beer  and  Ale  because 

. ”  Three  four-door  Pontiac 

sedans  will  be  awarded,  one  each  month 
during  May,  June,  and  July,  along  with 
about  $6,000  total  in  cash  prizes  to  those 
furnishing  the  best  answers. 

P.  A.  F.  EARNINGS 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  the 
world’s  largest  salmon  packing  concern, 
reports  net  earnings  of  $772,308  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  February  28,  against 
$83,548  in  the  previous  year.  Last  year’s 
profits  were  $2.05  a  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding.  The  figure  for 
the  year  included  an  income  of  $366,307 
from  charters  of  vessels  and  $153,237 
from  ship  sales  and  other  plant  retire¬ 
ments.  President  A.  W.  Shields  advised 
stockholders  that  the  1941  season  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  good  one  with  a  favorable 
outlook  for  moving  a  substantial  pack. 
The  last  dividend  paid  by  the  company 
was  in  1939,  when  15  cents  was  paid. 

SUN  CARDEN  PACKS  ASPARAGUS 

The  Sun  Garden  Packing  Company, 
San  Jose,  California,  has  arranged  to 
make  a  pack  of  asparagus  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Asparagus  will  be  trucked 
in  from  the  delta  district. 

BOOTH  PROFITS 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  reports  a  net  profit  of 
$114,235  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  This  is  equal  to  $4.21  a  share 
on  the  $3  cumulative  preferred  stock 
which  has  dividend  arrearages  of  $9.50 
a  share.  These  earnings  compare  with 
$85,869,  or  $3  a  share  for  the  previous 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  inven¬ 
tories  stood  at  $851,410,  as  against 
$991,941  a  year  earlier. 
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The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 


Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


LRBELS 

ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN 


^^^irompf  ^ehi/er^  ' 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  For  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houae“ 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


IDEAL 

yiNERS 


Assure  yourself 

a  safe  production 
position 


*  You  are  Facins  a  boom  demand — a  bis  season  lies  ahead. 
Unlike  past  periods  of  boom  demands,  prices  will  not  "sky¬ 
rocket"  but  stringent  quality  requirements  will  prevail.  Pro¬ 
fits — and  there  will  be  profits  for  those  who  prepare  to  make 
them — must  be  made  through  efficient  production  methods. 

Th  is  means  modern  production  units  that  decrease  labor  costs 
and  increase  production  volume  are  indicated.  As  concrete 
examples  we  suggest  Kook-More  Koils  that  make  four  tanks  do 
the  work  of  five — or  better;  E-Z- Adjust  Pulpers  that  have  twice 
the  capacity  of  ordinary  machines  and  save  production  time 
and  increase  quality  as  well;  and  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  that 
eliminate  coring  of  tomatoes  before  extracting.  There  are 
many  other  items  of  equipment  in  the  Langsenkamp  Line  that 
decrease  production  costs  by  eliminating  labor,  saving  time,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  as  well  as  affording  a  greatly  increased  volume 
of  a  higher  quality  product. 

You  should  ask  us,  without  obligation,  to  make  recommend¬ 
ations  of  equipment  to  meet  your  specific  problems. 

•  Kook-More  Koils  evapor- 
ate  more  rapidly.  For  instal- 
A  lation  in  old  tanks  or  furnish- 
I  tanks  of  your  |  ‘ 


•  A  complete  line 
of  Indiana  Pulpers 
assures  a  pulper  of 
size  and  specific¬ 
ations  to  meet  any 
pulping  require- 
ment. 


•  Indiana  E-Z-Ad- 
just  — in  two  models. 
Instant  adjustability 
avoids  shut-downs, 
increases  quality  and 
increases  yield. 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 


Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  Industries. 


•  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Ma¬ 
chine  produces  chili  sauce 
stock  directly  from  whole,  un¬ 
peeled  red  ripe  tomatoes,  re¬ 
taining  all  essences  that  make 
for  fine  color  and  flavor.  Re¬ 
duces  cost  of  production. 


•  Indiana  Paddle  Finish¬ 
er  (two  Sizes)  with  great 
capacity  gives  a  finished 
product  of  unequalled 
smoothness  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Can  be  had  with 
Float-Ball  Feed  Control 
automatically  avoiding 
waste — saving  attendant. 


•  Indiana  Improved 
Brush  Finisher  a  modern, 
sanitary,  volume  producti¬ 
on  finisher  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  soups,  chili 
concarne  and  heavily 
spiced  products,  jams  and 
jellies. 


PLACE  yOUR  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  EOUIPMENT  YOU 
NEED — MUST  HAVE.  Delay  may  bring  disappointment. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Impossible  to  Accurately  Quote  the  Canned 
Foods  Market  Prices — Watch  Ascending 

Prices — The  Tomato  Deal — Weather 
Worrying  Eastern  Canners. 

DIFFICULT — These  are  parlous 
times  for  the  market  reporter.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
canner  to  quote  prices  on  any 
canned  foods,  and  as  a  result  the 
brokers  have  nothing  definite  to 
report;  even  the  usual  “come  on” 
weekly  price  sheets,  to  induce  of¬ 
fers  to  buy  from  distributors,  are 
missing.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
quoted  prices  are  promptly  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  we  have  had  brokers, 
and  canners,  write  us  to  ask  us  to 
ask  any  canners  having  such  goods 
to  get  in  touch  with  them.  Before 
the  ink  is  dry  on  the  issue  prices 
have  j  umped,  and  the  printed  price 
is  out  of  line.  Will  these  readers 
and  correspondents  kindly  note 
this  fact,  and  be  merciful  ? 

RUMORS — The  tomato  deal  con¬ 
tinues  to  agitate  the  industry. 
That  is  but  natural,  since  it  is  no 
small  job  to  jack  up  tomato  acre¬ 
age  to  a  point  needed  to  produce 
15  million  cases  extra  this  season; 
and  no  small  job  to  can  such  an 
increase,  even  if  the  cans  are  avail¬ 
able,  if  labor  is  available,  and 
even  if  the  factories  run  two  or 
even  three  shifts  per  day.  Because 
it  is  hard  it  is  the  kind  of  a  job 
he-men  welcome  as  doing  their  bit 
in  the  emergency.  It  may  be  that 
other  industries  will  have  to  shut 
down  to  release  the  labor  needed 
in  the  food  plants  during  the  emer¬ 
gency — and  you  may  rest  assured 
ihose  industries  will  not  like  that; 
but  that’s  where  you  are  lucky, 
m  that  you  are  a  branch  of  the 
fighting  force,  supplying  the  need¬ 
ed  food,  in  the  form  most  urgently 
required.  War  is  a  hard  task¬ 
master,  but  if  the  situation  is  as 
bad  as  those  best  informed  think 
it  is,  it  becomes  the  task  of  every 
mother’s  son  of  us  to  win  that  war, 
cr  prevent  our  being  run  over,  as 
lave  been  those  other  nations. 


For  if  that  ever  happend  to  us 
we’d  have  no  business  nor  profits 
to  worry  about!  And  speaking  of 
profits,  the  Government  wants  you 
to  make  a  profit  on  your  produc¬ 
tion;  is  asking  you  to  offer  the 
goods,  on  bids,  at  your  own  price, 
and  promises  to  take  the  entire 
order  when  ready. 

Recently  the  Government  asked 
for  bids  upon  250,000  cases  of  No. 
21/2  extra  standard  tomatoes  (al¬ 
ternates:  2s  or  10s)  the  bids  to  be 
opened  April  22nd,  1941.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  were  but  four 
bids  received,  totaling  30,000  cases. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  was  due 
to  any  disinclination  to  bid,  on  the 
part  of  the  canners.  Rather  that 
it  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of  that 
grade  in  21/2  cans,  and  in  10s  also, 
though  the  alternate  of  offering 
2s,  ought  to  have  called  forth  more 
offers,  it  seems  to  us.  The  point 
is  that  the  Government  intends  to 
feed  its  soldiers,  sailors  and  air¬ 
men,  and  wants  the  better  quality 
if  it  can  get  it,  but  it  must  get  the 
food.  Since  the  canners  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  own  prices 
on  their  bids,  there  could  have 
been  no  cause  to  withhold  bids  on 
that  account.  Certainly  the  can¬ 
ners  would  very  much  rather  offer 
their  goods  on  such  bids,  at  their 
own  prices,  than  to  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  order  to  get  the  food 
it  must  have,  requisition  or  com¬ 
mandeer  the  goods. 

According  to  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  figures  the  total  holdings  of 
canned  tomatoes  of  all  grades,  and 
in  all  sizes  of  cans,  on  April  1st, 
was  8,040,196  cases.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  total  is  not  broken  down 
into  “Sold  but  not  delivered”  and 
Unsold.  If  canned  tomatoes  are 
anything  like  canned  corn  there 
would  be  found  unsold  only  10% 
of  that  total;  and  it  may  easily 
be  so. 

In  that  report — again,  sold  and 
unsold — there  were  2i4s,  extra 
standards,  404,432  cases;  of  10s, 
282,676  cases;  and  of  2s,  746,755 
cases,  all  extra  standards.  So 
that  when  they  asked  fcr  2Ji0,00J 


cases  of  2V2S,  out  of  400,000  the 
30,000  offered  might  well  be  the 
entire  total  unsold. 

Canners  are  asking  why  does  not 
the  Government  take  standards. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  to¬ 
mato  canners  themselves  what  a 
gamble  that  is;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  in  the  Central  and 
West  generally  when  they  speak 
of  standards  they  mean  the  low¬ 
est  quality  packed;  not  so  on  the 
East  Coast.  Here  a  good  standard 
is  packed,  and  they  call  the  lower 
grade  sub-standard.  For  immedi¬ 
ate  use — these  goods  are  wanted 
for  June  1st — they  may  have  to 
take  some  good  standard  tomatoes, 
and  possibly  in  various  sizes;  but 
apparently  there  are  enough  10s 
of  all  grades  to  fill  the  bill. 

WEATHER — Weather  promises  to 
be  a  disturbing  factor,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  straighten  out.  In 
this  Atlantic  Coast  region  we  are 
having  summer  heat  and  intense 
dryness.  Just  what  this  is  doing 
to  newly  planted  seed,  and  to  on¬ 
coming  peas  is  not  hard  to  guess. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  de¬ 
spite  the  absence  of  any  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  rain  for  well  over 
a  month,  grains  and  grasses  seem 
to  be  doing  quite  well.  But  it  is  a 
strange  condition  when  May  Day 
witnessed  all  early  blossoming 
fruits  and  flowers  over  with.  Our 
season  is  a  full  month  ahead  of 
usual  schedule.  In  the  central 
West  they  have  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  having  had  some  rain  this 
week,  and  enough  to  make  seeding 
and  soil  preparation  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  the  northwest  they  have 
had  more  rain,  and  in  California 
that  bad  habit  of  this  year  has  not 
all  passed,  and  they  have  had 
ccme  more  rains.  Seeds  are  not 
overabundant — very  scarce  on 
some  items  as  you  know — and  we 
will  need  maximum  germination  to 
get  the  food  crops  we  need.  So 
please,  good  old  Dame  Nature, 
smile  upon  this  canning  acreage 
and  help  us  feed  our  fighting 
forces,  our  people  and  the  people 
of  the  starving  and  hungry  world. 
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PRICES — You  have  our  market 
pages  of  prices,  corrected  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  but  we  could 
wish  that  more  canners  would  help 
us  in  this  extremity,  so  that  we 
could  keep  prices  approximately 
correct.  That  is  very  important; 
but  what  can  we  do  if  you  will  not 
quote?  You  will  find  some  prices, 
and  very  accurate  details  of  con¬ 
ditions,  in  the  following  market 
reports.  Read  them. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Uncertainty  Keeps  Canners  Out — Buyers 
Hesitating  on  Spots — Expect  Quick  Buying 
of  New  Packed  Goods — Old  Man  Doubt 
Being  Paraded — Tomato  Prices  Keep  Moving 
Up — Canners  Holding  Oft  on  Future  Peas — 

Florida  Beans — Spinach  Active — Fish  All 
Very  firm — New  Berries  Quoted. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  May  2,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  While  price 
trends  have  continued  upward  this 
week,  canned  foods  markets  have 
been  marked  principally  with  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
new  season.  Consequently  canners 
in  general  have  been  withdrawing 
from  the  market,  pending  the  clari¬ 
fication  of  some  as  yet  uncertain 
issues.  Canners  of  tomatoes  are  in 
general  withdrawn  on  futures,  and 
prices  for  remaining  unsold  stocks 
of  1940  packs  in  first  hands  are 
going  higher.  Tuna  and  sardines 
are  steady  to  stronger  this  week, 
and  the  trade  is  showing  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  salmon  pack  out¬ 
look. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  still 
inclined  to  build  up  inventories  of 
canned  foods,  but  under  current 
conditions,  with  few  canners  quot¬ 
ing  spots  and  these  at  sharply 
higher  prices  in  many  instances, 
buyers  have  naturally  slowed  down 
their  buying  tempo.  The  current 
outlook  favors  brisk  trading  for 
prompt  shipment  goods  when  new 
packing  gets  under  way,  and  it  is 
expected  that  early-season  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  foods  from  pack¬ 
ers’  plants  will  be  something  near 
record  volume.  The  trade  is  still 
analyzing  the  canned  tomato  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  federal  in¬ 
quiry  for  an  aditional  15,000,000 
cases — particularly  from  the  stand¬ 


point  as  to  what  guarantees  will  be 
forthcoming  to  take  this  added 
large  pack  in  the  event  that  condi¬ 
tions  abroad  should  show  a  sudden 
change  which  might  make  imprac¬ 
ticable  or  impossible  shipment  of 
substantial  quantities  of  foods  to 
Britain. 

TOMATOES  —  Withdrawals  of 
futures  tomato  offerings  have  been 
general  this  week,  and  prompt 
shipment  stocks  are  also  offered 
only  in  a  limited  way,  and  at  firm 
prices.  Currently,  packers’  views 
on  spot  tomatoes  are  about  45c-50c 
for  standard  Is,  67i/4c  to  70c,  gen¬ 
erally  the  latter,  for  2s,  $1.05  to 
$1.15  for  2MiS,  and  $3.00  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Extra  standards 
are  in  but  limited  supply,  with  2s 
generally  firm  at  80c,  2V2S  at  $1.20, 
and  10s  at  $3.75,  with  perhaps  a 
few  scattered  offerings  on  the 
latter  size  at  $3.50,  at  canneries. 
Tomato  juice  for  prompt  shipment 
is  coming  in  for  more  attention, 
with  packers  listing  fancy  Is  at 
421/2S  to  45c,  24-ounce  at  75c  to 
771/2C,  46-ounce  at  $1.50,  and  10s 
at  $3.00-$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — Southern  packers  gener¬ 
ally  are  disinclined  to  book  further 
futures  at  prices  which  were 
quoted  around  the  market  a  week 
ago,  and  the  market  consequently 
has  slowed  down,  insofar  as  1941 
packs  are  concerned.  There  is  still 
a  little  business  passing  on  spots 
for  prompt  shipment,  however, 
standard  Alaskas  ranging  821/2C  to 
85c  for  2s,  four  sieve,  and  921/2C  to 
95c  for  two  sieve.  On  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  the  market  is  $1.00-$1.05, 
f.  0.  b.  canneries.  On  sweets,  stand¬ 
ards  are  generally  firm  at  87V2C  to 
90c  for  ungraded,  with  extra 
standard  ranging  90c  to  $1.00,  as 
to  sieve. 

BEANS  —  A  good  inquiry  for 
beans  is  reported,  and  with  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  canners  cleaned 
out  of  spots,  buyers  are  showing 
some  interest  in  new  pack  Florida 
beans,  which  are  currently  offered, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida  points,  at  65c  for 
standard,  not  over  5-sieve,  and  90c 
for  extra  standard,  not  over  4- 
sieve. 

CORN — Trading  has  been  rather 
quiet  on  this  item  during  the  week. 


but  the  situation  continues  firm. 
On  spots,  southern  packers  hold 
standard  crushed  evergreen  at  75c 
to  80c,  with  extra  standard  at 
82V^c  and  upwards,  as  to  brand. 
Stocks  of  fancy  corn  are  generally 
limited,  and  $1.00  is  minimum  with 
most  sellers. 

SPINACH  —  A  moderate  amount 
of  day-to-day  business  is  keeping 
the  spinach  market  rather  active, 
and  prices  are  steady  throughout 
the  list.  Standard  quality  for 
prompt  shipment  from  southern 
canners  is  offered  this  week  at  75c 
for  2s,  92i^c  to  95c  for  21/2S,  and 
$3.15  for  10s,  with  fancy  quality 
quoted  at  80c  minimum  on  2s, 
97V2C  to  $1.00  on  2V2S,  and  $3.40- 
$3.50  on  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SARDINES — New  pack  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  continue  to  move  out  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  packed,  and  the  market  is 
strong.  Canners  are  booking,  for 
shipment  when  available,  on  the 
basis  of  $3.10  for  keyless  quarter 
oils  or  mustards,  $4.00  for  key  car¬ 
ton  quarter  oils  or  mustards,  $3.75 
for  key  quarter  oil  or  mustards, 
$2.80  for  three-quarter  mustard 
keyless,  and  $8.50  for  key  quarters 
wrapped  packed  in  olive  oil,  this 
latter  grade  being  taken  on  by 
many  distributors  to  replace  im¬ 
ported  sardines,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  wanted  brands  of  the  latter. 

TUNA — Coast  reports  this  week 
indicate  that  tuna  prices  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  respond  to  higher  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  the  market  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  definitely  headed  up¬ 
wards.  Light  meat  halves  have 
been  marked  up  to  $5.50  by  some 
sellers,  with  standard  yellowfin  up 
to  $5.75,  f.  o.  b.  California  cannery. 
On  Italian  style  tonno,  the  market 
is  $1.00  higher  at  $9.50  per  case 
for  quarters,  with  halves  quoted  at 
$8.75. 

SHRIMP  —  Reports  from  Gulf 
canneries  indicate  that  canned 
shrimp  is  still  available  in  but  a 
limited  way,  and  packers  are  freely 
talking  a  much  higher  market  for 
the  near  future.  Prompt  shipment 
goods  are  firm  at  $1.50-$1.55  for 
jumbos,  $1.40  for  large,  and  $1.35 
for  medium. 

SALMON — No  change  in  the  spot 
situation  is  reported,  but  buyers 
are  showing  more  interest  in  the 
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new  pack  outlook.  Columbia  River 
packers  were  reported  to  have 
started  up  this  week,  with  fish 
costs  substantially  over  1940,  as 
well  as  labor  costs.  Prices  of  10c 
to  15c  per  dozen  over  the  1940 
basis  are  looked  for. 

NEW  BERRIES  QUOTED  —  North¬ 
western  packers  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  formal  opening  prices  on 
canned  berries.  On  2s,  prices 
quoted  are  as  follows :  Black¬ 
berries,  fancy  $1.40,  choice  $1.30, 
standard  $1.25,  water  $1.00 ;  goose¬ 
berries,  fancy  $1.45,  choice  $1.35, 
water  $1.15;  loganberries,  fancy 
$1.60,  choice  $1.50;  black  rasp¬ 
berries,  fancy  $2.05,  choice  $1.95; 
red  raspberries,  fancy  $2.25,  spe¬ 
cial  fancy  $2.15,  choice  $2.05; 
strawberries,  fancy  $1.75-$1.95, 
choice  $1.60-$1.80;  youngberries, 
fancy  $1.45,  choice  $1.35,  all  f.  o.  b. 
cannery  or  dock. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Develop¬ 
ments  are  lacking  in  this  branch  of 
the  market  this  week.  Coast  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  cannery  hold¬ 
ings  are  steadily  dwindling,  how¬ 
ever,  and  prices  continue  on  the 
strong  side  on  most  lines. 

CITRUS — While  no  further  price 
changes  are  reported  from  Florida, 
the  market  is  holding  at  recently 
advanced  levels,  and  some  addi¬ 
tional  buying  interest  has  come 
into  the  market.  Texas  packers 
have  ended  their  season,  with  little 
carryover  on  hand,  and  juice  is 
holding  firm  at  60c  for  un¬ 
sweetened  2s,  $1.35  for  48-ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande  Valley  points. 

PINEAPPLE — Stocks  of  lOs  in  this 
area  have  been  seriously  depleted 
by  recent  buying,  particularly 
Army  demands,  and  some  resale 
trading  is  reported  locally  on  Ha¬ 
waiian  packs.  New  pack  Puerto 
Rican  crushed  is  reported  moving 
well  at  $6.50,  ex  dock  here,  with 
Cuban  crushed  in  juice  reported 
trading  in  a  limited  way  at  $6.25 
on  spot. 

PARROTT  GETS  CHERRY  ACCOUNT 

Parrott  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
have  been  appointed  selling  agents  in 
Northern  California  for  the  Kon-Sin 
brand  of  Montmorency  red  tart  pitted 
cherries  packed  by  the  Fruit  Growers 
Cooperative,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Going  Up  Prices  on  Spots  and  Futures  Very 
Firm — Can  the  Tomatoes  Be  Produced? — 
Sellers  of  Futures  Worried — How  to  Develop 
a  Sales  Organization — The  Corn  Situation — 
Peas  Strong — Local  Asparagus  Prices — 
Beans  Cleaned  Up^Fruits  All  Higher 
— The  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois" 

Chicago,  May  2,  1941. 

AN  ELEVATOR  —  Going  up!  The 
starter  points  with  his  hand.  You 
enter  the  car.  “Floor,  please?” 
says  the  operator.  You’re  befud¬ 
dled — you  don’t  know  what  floor 
you’re  going  to  get  off  at.  It  might 
be  the  second — perchance  the  fifth 
— maybe  the  fifteenth — but  there 
is  one  thing  you  do  know — you’re 
going  up. 

This  might  not  be  the  proper 
simile  but  canners  seem  to  appreci¬ 
ate  to  a  better  degree  than  the 
grocery  distributor  that  values  are 
going  up.  At  what  floor  will  you 
all  get  off??? 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Spots  and 
futures  continue  to  occupy  a  firm 
position.  Due  to  the  unusual  un¬ 
certainty  that  lies  ahead,  canners 
are  reluctant  to  book  additional 
commitments  against  the  coming 
pack.  The  cleaning  up  process  of 
the  remaining  spots  continues. 

TOMATOES — Will  the  tomato  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country  be  able  to 
provide  15,000,000  cases  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  army,  navy  and  civilian 
wants?  That  is  the  big  question. 
It  has  been  argued  pro  and  con  and 
up  and  down  for  the  past  ten  days 
and  no  one  can  give  you  a  really 
intelligent  answer.  The  ruling 
thought,  at  least  as  applied  to  this 
section,  is  that  while  acreage  might 
be  increased  15  or  possibly  20  per 
cent,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
canned  tomato  pack  will  be  in¬ 
creased  proportionately,  and  all 
because  of  the  labor  problem.  The 
tomato  plant  situation  is  another 
factor  that  is  to  be  reckoned  with, 
though  latest  reports  have  it  that 
that  situation  is  well  in  hand. 

Spot  tomatoes  have  held  their 
advance.  Sales  have  been  made 
during  the  past  few  days  at — No.  2 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  70c 
factory;  No.  2i/>  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes,  $1.05  factory;  No.  10 


standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  $3.00 
factory.  With  other  business  on 
No.  2  extra  standards  at  75c  fac¬ 
tory.  No.  21/2  tills  of  all  grades  as 
well  as  No.  10  tins  are  in  narrow 
supply. 

Those  tomato  canners  who  came 
out  early  with  futures,  and  booked 
heavily  are  now  worried  about  fill¬ 
ing  those  contracts.  Other  canners 
who  have  not  sold,  are  holding 
back  until  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  had  as  to  their  costs. 

A  few  futures  have  been  sparingly 
offered  at  70c,  95c,  $3.15,  for 
standard  grade  in  Indiana. 

CORN — Did  you  note  the  letter 
written  by  a  Maryland  corn  canner 
in  the  issue  of  April  21,  page  16? 
If  not,  look  up  that  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade.  If  that  particu¬ 
lar  canner  (and  of  course  this  is 
only  conjecture  on  the  part  of  your 
reporter)  had  a  sales  organization 
among  independent  sales  represen¬ 
tatives,  true  canned  food  brokers 
and  not  buying  brokers — we  would 
be  inclined  to  wager  a  good  dinner 
that  he  wouldn’t  have  a  single  can 
of  corn  on  hand  to  sell  today.  The 
moral  to  all  this  is — develop  a  sales 
organization,  preferably  among 
members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  and  work 
with  those  representatives  in  a  co¬ 
operative  manner.  That’s  what 
many  of  the  most  successful  can¬ 
ners  in  the  country  have  done. 

In  the  Middlewest,  cream  style 
yellow  as  well  as  whole  kernel  yel¬ 
low  is  about  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
applied  to  1940  packing.  Some 
white  cream  style  is  quoted  at  a 
price  range  of  90c  to  $1.10  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  grade. 

Old  established  canners  have 
sold  heavily  of  futures.  Corn  acre¬ 
age  is  coming  easier  now  and  there 
will  be  more  under  contract  than 
was  figured  on  a  month  ago. 

PEAS  —  The  market  is  strong. 
Spots  have  shown  little  change. 
Future  business  is  steadily  being 
booked  although  in  smaller  lots. 
Seeding  operations  have  pro¬ 
gressed  favorably.  The  growing 
crop  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  looks 
good  with  the  plants  some  three  or 
four  inches  above  ground.  The 
way  the  1940  pack  cleaned  up  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  talked  about.  It  is  the 
“wonder”  of  the  year.  The  move- 
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ment  into  consumption  has  been 
maintained  and  impressive  gains 
made  in  various  quarters. 

SPINACH  —  Ozark  canners  have 
had  difficulty  in  delivering  their 
spring  orders.  High  waters  and 
unfavorable  growing  conditions 
have  delayed  the  pack.  Now  some 
say  that  to  expect  100  per  cent  de¬ 
livery  is  out  of  all  question.  A 
strong  market  rules. 

In  California  some  are  asking 
$1.25  coast  for  No.  21/2  fancy 
grade. 

ASPARAGUS — Two  or  three  promi¬ 
nent  Illinois  canners  have  named 
prices  and  the  trade  has  booked 
freely.  Some  of  these  are:  Large 
all  green,  No.  300,  $2.05;  picnic, 
$1.55;  No.  2  tin,  $2.60.  Medium 
all  green,  No.  300,  $1.90;  picnic, 
$1.45;  No.  2  tin,  $2.45.  Small  all 
green.  No.  300,  $1.90;  picnic, 
$1.40;  No.  2  tin,  $2.45.  Tiny  all 
green,  picnic,  $1.30.  No.  303  cuts 
and  tips  at  $1.221/2 ;  No.  10  cuts 
and  tips  at  $7.35. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  SpotS 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are 
cleaned  up.  New  pack  from  the 
South  has  been  offered  at — No.  2 
standard  cut  green  at  75c  factory; 
No.  10  standard  cut  green  at  $3.50 
factory;  but  the  Chicago  buyers 
seem  to  think  that  lower  levels 
than  these  will  soon  prevail. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Independents 
advanced  to  $3.05  basis  Chicago 
delivery  last  week.  This  higher 
price  range  was  expected  in  view 
of  the  heavy  purchasing  program 
as  announced  by  the  F.  S.  C.  C. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Spot  cling 
peaches  recorded  another  advance 
during  the  past  week  and  those 
who  ought  to  know  say  that  this 
reflects  a  higher  opening  on  1941 
packing. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fruit  market  as  applied 
to  apricots,  fruit  cocktail  and 
salad. 


APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  Like 
other  fruits,  these  are  strong  with 
$3.85  about  the  lowest  price  on 
No.  10  apples.  Fancy  applesauce 
in  No.  2  tins  commands  80c  to  85c 
factory. 

BERRIES  —  Leading  canners  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  an¬ 
nounced  opening  prices  on  1941 
pack.  These  average  some  10c  to 
15c  per  dozen  over  the  1940  levels. 

Maine  blueberry  canners  have 
booked  heavily  on  S.  A.  P.  basis. 
Spot  No.  10  berries  of  all  kinds  are 
quite  scarce  and  some  unobtain¬ 
able. 

CHERRIES — The  Royal  Anne  crop 
has  been  damaged,  likewise  blacks. 
Spots  in  these  varieties  are  closely 
held  and  quoted  at  more  money 
than  a  month  ago.  Few  futures 
have  been  offered. 

Sour  pitted  red  cherries  are  do¬ 
ing  better.  Stocks  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  are  being  steadily  de¬ 
pleted  and  some  slight  signs  of 
improvement  in  prices  are  noted. 
It  is  still  possible  to  buy  No.  2 
R.  S.  P.  at  95c  and  No.  10  R.  S.  P. 
at  $4.75  to  $5.00. 

GRAPEFRUIT  A.ND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE  —  Continued  strength  rules 
with  No.  2  fancy  segments  90c  to 
95c.  No.  2  juice  is  held  at  around 
70c  cannery  both  in  Florida  as  well 
as  Texas.  The  total  pack  of  sec¬ 
tions  in  Florida  is  reported  some 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  the  pack  in  Texas  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  1940-41 
season. 

FISH  —  Maine  sardine  canners 
are  wrecking  their  market  by  a 
confusion  in  their  selling  methods. 
Salmon  continues  its  strength. 
Shrimp  is  holding  its  gains  and  the 
spring  pack  on  the  Gulf  has  not 
started.  Tuna  is  coasting. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — It  was  pleasing 
to  note  the  following  that  appeared 
in  another  trade  paper : 


“Like  the  horse  with  blinders, 
the  “octopus”  appears  to  keep  its 
gaze  fixed  in  one  direction.  Despite 
its  statements  of  public  policy  to 
the  contrary,  it  seldom  if  ever, 
swerves  from  the  road  of  self- 
interest.  It  decries  against  chain 
store  taxes  which  it  fears  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  elimination  of  chain 
stores.  However,  it  shows  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  attempting  to  eliminate 
anyone  or  anything  which  meets 
with  its  disfavor.  ‘High  and 
mighty,’  ‘all  powerful,’  and  ‘self- 
sufficient’  are  descriptive  attributes 
of  pride,  which  sometimes  precedes 
a  fall.  A  seasoned  prophet  might 
correctly  prophesy  that  the  ‘Octo¬ 
pus’  is  ‘riding  for  a  fall’  and  will 
soon  find  itself  caught  in  its  own 
net  of  elimination.” 

There  are  still  a  few  newspapers 
and  trade  papers  willing  to  print 
the  truth. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Futures  Sold  Early  Show  Loss — Peach  Prices 
Upped — But  Two  Sizes  of  Apricots  Left — 
Some  Prices — Asparagus  Canning  Lags — 
Peak  of  Spinach  Canning  Passed — Tomatoes 
Very  Firm — Most  Canners  Holding  for 
Their  Regular  Trade — F.  S.  C.  C.  Wants 
Sardines — Olive  Oil  Celebration. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  2,  1941. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods 
market  continues  quite  active,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limited  number  of 
items  available  out  of  stock  and 
the  disinclination  of  canners  to  ac¬ 
cept  further  business  on  futures. 
Increased  costs  are  looming  up  on 
every  hand,  with  growers  asking 
more  for  crops  and  labor  demand¬ 
ing  higher  wages.  Canners  who 
have  already  disposed  of  their  ex¬ 
pected  packs  of  items  such  as 
string  beans  are  gravely  con¬ 
cerned,  since  added  costs  promise 
to  wipe  out  all  chances  of  making 
a  fair  profit. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

“They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Neu  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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PEACHES — The  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  return  to  the 
market  of  some  of  the  large  pack¬ 
ers  who  withdrew  all  cling  peaches 
severals  weeks  ago.  The  new  prices 
show  substantial  advances  on  all 
items  quoted,  but  many  lists  are 
now  far  from  being  complete. 
Some  packers  have  come  out  with 
new  general  lists,  an  examination 
of  which  reveals  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  items  no  longer  in  stock.  On 
some  of  these  there  was  a  rather 
uncomfortable  surplus  earlier  in 
the  year. 

PRICE  CHANGES — The  new  re¬ 
vised  spot  list  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  shows  that 
out  of  an  original  offering  of  six¬ 
teen  items  in  Del  Monte  brand 
apricots,  but  two  are  now  to  be 
had.  No.  1  tall  whole  peeled  and 
No.  21/2  whole  unpeeled. 

In  cling  peaches,  out  of  fourteen 
items,  six  are  still  available,  two 
of  these  being  in  the  buffet  size, 
one  in  No.  1  tall  and  three  in  No. 

2 1/0.  All  items  in  Del  Monte  El- 
berta  freestone  peaches  have  been 
sold.  In  brands  other  than  Del 
Monte,  a  wider  range  is  still  to  be 
had,  but  stocks  are  by  no  means 
complete,  whether  it  be  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  figs  or  cherries. 
Other  packers  are  reporting  a  sim¬ 
ilar  condition,  with  some  virtually 
out  of  the  market. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  correctly 
quote  this  rapidly  changing  market, 
but  sales  have  been  made  during 
the  last  few  days  at  these  prices: 
fancy  cling  peaches  in  No.  21/2S, 
$1.70;  choice  halves,  $1.55;  stand¬ 
ard  halves,  $1.35;  second  halves, 
$1.25;  water  halves,  $1.20.  In  the 
No.  10  size,  choice,  both  halves  and 
sliced,  have  sold  at  $5.50,  with 
standards  at  $4.75.  Fancy  No. 
21/4  pears  have  sold  at  $1.90  and 
choice  at  $1.75,  or  about  as  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  In  fruit  cocktail, 
fancy  No.  21/2S  have  changed  hands 
at  $2.00,  with  several  lots  of  No. 
10s  moving  at  $6.50. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  packing 
has  not  gotten  into  full  swing  as 
yet  and  no  one  has  come  out  with 
opening  prices,  but  some  lists  are 
promised  for  the  present  week. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  lists 
will  range  higher  than  the  spot 
lists  in  effect  on  last  season’s  pack. 


As  high  as  six  cents  a  pound  is 
being  paid  for  “grass”  and  cannery 
wages  are  still  an  unsettled  ques¬ 
tion. 

SPINACH — The  peak  of  the  spin¬ 
ach  packing  season  has  been  passed 
and  results  have  been  very  disap¬ 
pointing,  with  most  estimates  of 
size  of  pack  being  around  1,000,000 
cases.  Very  little  business  is  being 
done  as  most  of  the  pack  has  al¬ 
ready  been  disposed  of.  Judging 
from  inquiries  it  would  seem  that 
three  times  the  California  pack 
could  have  been  disposed  of  had  it 
been  available.  A  few  small  lots  of 
new  pack  for  immediate  delivery 
have  ben  sold  of  late  at  $1.20  for 
No.  21/2S. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market 
is  very  firm,  with  prices  slightly 
nigher.  Most  operators  report  that 
business  has  slowed  down  a  little 
the  last  few  days,  following  several 
exciting  days  last  week.  Some 
packers  are  now  so  closely  sold  up 
that  they  are  reserving  their  lim¬ 
ited  stocks  for  their  own  trade  and 
ior  their  own  brands.  Standards 
are  now  generally  priced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  1,  65c;  No.  2,  80c;  No. 
21/4,  97V4c,  and  No.  10,  $3.10.  Solid 
pacK,  No.  1,  921/2C;  No.  2,  $1.10; 
No.  21/2,  $1,421/2,  and  No.  10,  $4.60. 
Vrices  are  unchanged  on  puree  and 
juice.  Canners  express  doubt 
whether  the  acreage  here  can  be 
increased  materially  this  year,  it 
being  late  to  get  seedlings  started. 

SARDINES — The  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  is  solic¬ 
iting  bids  from  canners  on  sar¬ 
dines  in  No.  1  ovals.  No.  1  tall 
round  and  8-oz.  cans.  It  is  believed 
that  part  of  the  purchases  to  be 
made  are  intended  for  shipment 
abroad.  Many  canners  have  al¬ 
ready  disposed  of  their  packs  and 
others  have  stepped  up  their  prices 
to  $3.50  a  case,  or  871/2C  a  dozen 
on  No.  1  ovals.  It  will  be  about 
four  months  before  new  pack  sar¬ 
dines  are  available. 

OLIVES — California  olive  packers 
and  processors  will  celebrate  their 
twentieth  anniversary  of  technical 
cooperation  when  they  meet  at 
Yosemite  National  Park  in  annual 
conference,  June  27  and  28.  A 
special  program  is  being  built  up 
for  the  occasion,  which  will  be  in 


the  nature  of  a  scientific  inventory 
of  the  olive  industry.  A  cutting  bee 
will  be  held  at  which  grocery  store 
samples  will  be  cut  and  graded  by 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  on  the  basis  of 
the  recently  published  A.  M.  S. 
tentative  standards  for  grades  of 
canned  ripe  olives.  Reports  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Esty  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  on 
technical  data  pertaining  to  cur¬ 
rent  samples,  and  by  lima  Lucas, 
California  Foods  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  on  home  economists’  accept¬ 
ance  of  ripe  olives. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Olive  Association,  will  be 
Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  Fruit  Products 
Laboratory,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  will  summarize 
“Twenty  Years’  Research  on  Olive 
Pickling”;  Dr.  R.  Vaughn,  Fruit 
Products  Laboratory,  reporting  on 
current  bacteriological  investiga¬ 
tions  on  olives  under  way  at  the 
University  of  California;  E.  C. 
Moore  and  Grant  Merrill,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service,  with  a 
review  of  olive  fertilization  experi¬ 
ments,  and  C.  E.  Lachele,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Co.,  and  L.  G.  Petree, 
Continental  Can  Co.,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  hydrogen  puffs. 

The  program  committee  this 
year  consists  of  Prof.  W.  V. 
Cruess;  R.  N.  Ball,  Lindsay  Ripe 
Olive  Co. ;  James  Hanson,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  and  Erline  Hevel, 
secretary  of  the  association. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Scarce,  Catches  Small — A  Prolonged 
Oyster  Season  Ends. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  2,  1941. 

SHRIMP — “Where,  Oh  where  is 
my  little  lamb,”  is  a  very  old  popu¬ 
lar  nursery  rhyme,  but  “Where, 
Oh  where  can  I  get  some  shrimp” 
is  by  far  a  more  popular  tune  with 
shrimp  buyers  today. 

Shrimp  are  scarce,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  larger  ones,  therefore  not 
only  are  canning  operations  throt¬ 
tled  down,  but  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  dealers  are  unable  to  get 
enough  to  supply  their  orders. 

The  freezers  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  on  shrimp,  so  there  is 
a  general  shortage  of  fresh  and 
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frozen  shrimp  on  the  market, 
which  most  likely  will  remain 
through  the  Summer. 

The  stock  of  canned  shrimp  is 
light  and  it  has  pretty  well  all 
moved  into  the  hands  of  jobbers 
and  retailers,  and  packers  have 
only  a  limited  quantity  on  hand, 
mostly  wet  pack. 

The  seafood  game  is  more  or 
less  a  feast  or  famine,  because  with 
the  exception  of  the  mollusk,  such 
as  oysters,  they  are  all  migratory 
— here  today  and  gone  tomorrow, 
and  they  travel  in  schools,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  them. 


The  canneries  and  freezers  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  enabling 
the  housewife  to  serve  seafood  on 
her  table  the  year  round,  but  due 
to  good  seasons  and  bad  ones  at 
the  production  end,  the  housewife 
at  times  finds  it  difficult  to  get  the 
kind  and  grade  desired. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp 
is  good  considering  what  is  to  be 
had,  but  it  is  light,  due  to  the  lack 
of  kinds  and  grades  in  demand. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.35  for  medium;  $1.40  for  large 
and  $1.50  for  jumbos,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


OYSTERS — It  won’t  be  long  now 
and  the  present  oyster  season  will 
pass  into  history,  because  the 
weather  is  getting  too  hot  to  con¬ 
tinue  canning  operations  much  lon¬ 
ger. 

The  oysters  in  this  section  seem 
to  have  held  out  in  prime  condition 
longer  this  year  than  usual,  as  they 
are  not  milky  yet,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  clean,  fat  and 
plump. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.30  for 
eight  ounce ;  and  $2.40  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


THE  TOMATO  PURCHASE  CONTRACT 


FORM  FSC-1521(B) 

Canned  Tomatoes — Offer  of  Sale 
Future  Goods — For  Future  Delivery 

Name  of  Offerer . 

Street  Address . 

City  and  State . 

To:  FEDERAL  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  CORPORATION. 

We  hereby  offer  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  FSCC,  canned  tomatoes 
produced  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Schedule  FSC-44  and  the  following: 

1.  QUANTITY,  POINT  OF  DELIVERY,  GRADE,  SIZE 
AND  PRICE:  We  offer  all  or  any  part  of  each  of  the  following 
lots  of  canned  tomatoes,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  trucks  at  the  option' 
of  FSCC,  at  the  shipping  points,  of  the  grades  and  sizes  and  at 
the  prices  shown  below: 


Quantity 

Shipping  Point  and 

Can  Size  and  No. 

Price  per  Doz.  cans 

No. 

in  cases 

Name  of  K.  R.  Serving 

Grade 

of  cans  per  rase 

at  Shipping  Point 

1 

24/ #2 

2 

24/#2 

3 

24/ #21/2 

4 

24/ #21/2 

5 

6/ #10 

6 

6/#10 

It  is  understood  that  the  grades  set  forth  above  are  of  those 
grades  specified  in  “United  States  Standards  for  Grades  of 
Canned  Tomatoes,”  effective  April  1,  1941. 

2.  DELIVERY:  We  agree  to  deliver  the  canned  tomatoes 

offered  herein,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  trucks,  at  the  option  of  FSCC, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  FSCC  shall  direct  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  beginning . .  1941,  and 

ending . .  1941,  both  dates  inclusive. 

We  further  agree  to  make  such  deliveries  at  the  rate  of . 

carloads  per  day,  provided,  that  we  shall  have  three  days’  notice 
prior  to  beginning  any  delivery. 

3.  STRAPPING  OPTION  AND  PRICE:  We  agree,  if  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so  by  written  notice  from  the  FSCC,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance  of  this  offer,  to  furnish 

Lot  No .  Lot  No . .  and  Lot  No . .  or  any 

part  of  such  lot,  in  cases  each  double-strapped  lengthwise,  in 
which  event  the  prices  named  in  paragraph  1  hereof  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  $ . per  dozen  cans  for  No.  2  size  cans,  by  $ . 

per  dozen  cans  for  No.  2^/^  size  cans,  and  by  $ . per  dozen 

cans  for  No.  10  size  cans. 

4.  STORAGE:  If  FSCC  fails  to  take  delivery  of  canned 
tomatoes  accepted  hereunder,  during  the  delivery  period  named 
in  paragraph  2  hereof,  then  we  agree  to  store  such  canned  to¬ 
matoes  remaining  unshipped,  for  a  period  of  time  not  ex- 


FOR  FSCC  USE  ONLY 

Contract  No.  FSC- . 

Contract  Date . 

Date  Offer  Rec’d . 


ceeding . months.  We  agree,  therefore,  when  requested 

by  FSCC,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  such  storage,  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions  contained  in  Article  III  of  Schedule  FSC-44, 
at  the  following  place  and  rates: 

Location  of  storage: 

Street .  City . 

Name  of  Railroad  serving  the  storage . 

Rate  per  case,  first  month  of  storage  including  all  handling 

charges  $ . 

Rate  per  case,  each  subsequent  month  or  fraction  thereof 

$ . 

Receipt  by  FSCC  of  proper  grade  certificates  and  warehouse 
receipts,  issued  pursuant  hereto,  shall  constitute  delivery  re¬ 
quired  under  paragraph  2  and  title  to  such  canned  tomatoes  shall 
thereupon  be  vested  in  the  FSCC. 


5.  ACCEPTANCE:  This  offer  is  conditioned  upon  its  being 

accepted  by  FSCC  on  or  before . ,  1941,  and  when 

accepted  by  FSCC  as  to  all  or  any  portion  of  the  canned  toma¬ 
toes  offered,  together  with  Schedule  FSC-44,  shall  constitute  a 
valid  and  binding  purchase  contract. 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned  has  executed  this 
offer  this . day  of . ,  1941. 


If  a  Corporation 
Affix  Seal 


Name  of  Firm . 

By  . 

Title  . 

Style  of  Firm . 

(Corp.,  Partnership,  Individual) 


To. 


ACCEPTANCE 


Your  offer  is  hereby  accepted  this . day  of . , 

1941,  for  the  delivery  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  quantities  set 
forth  below: 


Lot.  I  Quantity  Can  Size  and  No.  ]  |  Price  Per  Doz. 

No.  I  in  cases  of  cans  per  case  |  Grade  |  at  Ship.  Point 


Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
Purchasing  Agent. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2*/^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.35 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.26 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .90 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 82* 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2....  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 86 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16 

No.  10  .  5.26 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  3.75 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No,  2  Soaked . 


Central 
Low  High 


96  . 

00  4.50 

821/4  .86 
60  3.75 

15  1.60 

,60  6.00 
,00  1.20 
.50  . 


2.50  2.60 

2.30  2.35 

2.30  . 


2.10  2.15 

2.30  2.35 

1.66  .176 

7.60  9.60 


80  .95 

50  4.75 

,75  .82Vj 

25  3.40 

.16  1.60 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  21,4  . 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/2  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Diced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


4.50  4.50 

.60  .80 
3.25  3.76 


.70  .80 

.95  1.15 


.90  . 

nominal 

.77%  .80 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


.75 

.92% 

3.75 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

1.20 

1.36 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

6.50 

6.35 

.77% 

.92% 

.90 

4.25 

5.00 

.66 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

3.25 

3.76 

.67% 

.65 

.97% 

1.06 

1.60 

.90 

1.26 

3.35 

4.00 

.70 

.82% 

.76 

.92% 

.96 

.80 

3.40 

3.76 

3.26 

.80 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

3.65 

4.25 

3.76 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

3.50 

3.76 

3.25 

nominal 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.65  2.80 

2.70  2.85 

2.66  2.70 

2.55  2.60 

_  2.66 

2.35  2.40 

2.60  2.70 

2.40  2.50 

2.40  2.50 

2.25  2.30 


1.50  1.50 

8.00  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.15 


.90  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  5.30  5.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 76  .80 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85  .90 

No.  10  .  4.90  5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 75  .80 

No.  10  .  4.75  5.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s..., 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.36  1.55 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.26  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.05  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.00  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  nominal 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 92%  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 87%  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 85  .90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 85  .85 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.25  4.40 

No.  2  Ungraded .  -85  .85 

Smked,  2s  .  .62%  . 

.  3.25  . 

Pl-'ckeye,  2s,  Soaked . 57%  .70 

10s  .  2.50  3.50 


1.16  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.15 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.15 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


1.16  . 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.82%  . 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.30  1.45 


.72% 

.86 

.70 

1.10 

2.00 

2.35 

2.00 

2.35 

.87% 

4.25 

.90 

4.50 

.62% 

3.16 

.77% 

4.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.50 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.16 

1.05 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.95 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

6.00  5.26 

4.26  4.60 


1.26  . 

1.20  1.40 

1.36 

1.45 

1.10  . 

1.10  1.15 

1.20  . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20  . 

1.16  1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05  . 

1.00  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00  . 

.95  . 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.92%  1.05 

.95  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.87%  .90 

.90  . 

.90 

.95 

.85  .90 

.85  . 

.85 

.96 

.85  .85 

.86  . 

.86 

.95 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25  4.40 

nominal 

.85  .85 

.85  . 

.80 

.90 

.62%  . 

.60  .60 

.60 

.65 

3.25  . 

2.60  . 

.57%  .70 

2.50  3.50 

.65  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No,  2 . 

.55  .65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

. 80 

.90 

.75  .80 

.86 

.92  V. 

No.  10"  . 

.  2.80 

3.15 

3.00  . 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAirT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. 76 

.72%  .75 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  2.50 

2.60  2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

. 75 

.85 

.80  . 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.10 

.95  1.06 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

.  3.15 

3.50 

3.26  3.75 

4.00 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .85  .86 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 
Triple  No.  2 .  .80  .90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 80  . 

No.  2%  .  1.15  1.20 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 87%  .92% 

No.  2%  .  1.20  1.30 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES  Solid  Pack 


Fancy, 

,  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No. 

2%  . 

.  1.26 

1.26 

1.36 

1.36 

1.42% 

No. 

10  . 

4.25 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.46 

.47% 

.75 

No. 

2  . 

. 80 

.80 

No. 

2%  . 

.  1.20 

1.15 

1.15 

No. 

10  . 

nominal 

3.35 

With 

puree 

Std..  No.  1 . 

. 45 

.50 

.42% 

.77% 

.97% 

.65 

No. 

No. 

2  . 

2%  . 

. 70 

.  1.06 

1.15 

.70 

1.05 

.76 

1.10 

.80 

No. 

16  . 

.  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 37% 

No.  10  .  2.70 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 60 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 67% 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 75 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.50 

No.  10  .  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.40 


.60 

3.25 

2.75 

.42% 

3.00 

.40 

2.75 

.46 

3.25 

.42% 

3.00 

3.25 

.65 

2.75 

3.50 

3.00 

.52% 

.62% 

.77% 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

3.25 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

.76 

1.06 

3.76 

.76 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.75 

3.85  . 

.  ^50 

3.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.85  . 

.  .76 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  3.26 

_ 

No.  2  Std . 

.65 

.72% 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00  . 

APRICOTS 


No.  2%,  Fancy .  2.10  2.20 

No.  2%t  Choice .  1.90  2.10 

No.  2%,  Std .  1.60  1.70 

No.  10,  Fancy .  .  7.36  . 

No.  10,  Choice .  6.76  7.00 

No.  10  Std .  6.90  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2% .  ....'. .  .  ■■  1.45  1.66 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  1.26  1.36 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  5.26  6.60 

Std.,  No.  10 .  .  4.50  4.76 

Pie,  No.  10 .  ' . ;  .  . 

Water,  No.  10 .  .  . 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2V> . 

....  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

....  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

....  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


1.35 


1.90 

1.85 

1.90 

1.66 

1.76 

1.40 

1.50 

1.66 

6.16 

6.26 

5.60 

6.80 

6.00 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.80  . 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  . 

6.35 

6.60 

4.26  . 

6.76 

6.00 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.45 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.83 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 62% 

. 72% 

.80  .  .  1.07% 

.  .  1.62% 

2.06  2.47% 

4.26  .  .  6.00 


1.60  1.70 

7.50  . 

1.65 

1.65 

6.60  . 

1.66 

1.96 

2.06 

1.75 

2.06 

2.26 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  Ib . 

%  lb . 

.  2.60  . 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

I.IR 

.  1  IR 

1.20 

2.30 

. 

2  40 

SALMON 

Northwest  Selects 


1.15  1.26 

1.50  1.66 


BLACKBERRIES 
Std.,  No.  2 . 


No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

. 

- -  - - 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

..  1.50 

..  10.00 

1.60 

1.60  1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

.90 

5.25 

1.05 

.90  1.06 

4.90  6.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

.92V, 
...  2.25 

.95 

2.76 

.90  1.00 

2.26  2.76 

GRAPEFRU’T  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.70 
...  1.45 

.75 

1.65 

.67%  . 

1.46  1.65 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.25 


5.60  6.00 


1.36  1.40 
6.00  6.26 
2.30  2.30 
2.15  2.26 
2.00  2.00 
7.86  8.00 
7.26  7.50 
6.85  7.00 


2.26  2.30 

7.50  7.75 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.33  1.35 

No.  1,  Large .  1.63 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.10  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.00  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.80  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


2.70  2.90 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.16 


1.66 

.96 


2.00  2.10 

1.45  1.60 

1.90  2.00 


Southern 

1.30  . 

1.35 

1.40 


3.26  3.60 


.  TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

.  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

.  %s  . 

14  s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

1.25  1.35  V,s  . 

6.76  6.00  14  s  . 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
5.60  . 
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^hampe^ 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ^Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


tX 

I# 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAT  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  CANXIXG  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  €OR^ 


Tihiie  ILTKTKnnEiDi  Westminster. Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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DEFERRED  EDITORIAL 

READ  IF  YOU  WISH 


“TOO  LITTLE,  AND  TOO  LATE”— We  are  urged, 
as  our  bit,  to  arouse  the  industry  to  the  dangers  our 
beloved  (to  most  of  us  at  least)  country  faces,  and  to 
get  actively  behind  the  defense  efforts,  a  united  indus¬ 
try.  A  young  woman,  grown  tired  of  such  admoni¬ 
tions  :  to  awake,  get  busy  and  prepare,  wrote  her  daily 
paper  asking  what  she  or  any  of  us  could  do,  since 
only  the  Government  can  take  effective  action.  We 
think  our  industry,  as  a  man,  is  ready  and  willing  to 
give  all  it  has  towards  helping  in  this  emergency,  if  it 
but  knew  what  to  do,  other  than  supply  a  copious 
amount  of  canned  foods.  And  it  will  do  that. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  we  will  never  rise  up  in  our 
wrath,  as  a  united  country,  until  war  is  actually  de¬ 
clared.  Possibly  if  martial  law  were  declared  over 
the  entire  country,  as  a  state  of  emergency,  that  result 
might  be  obtained,  but  we  doubt  it. 

While  this  may  seem  horrible  to  even  think  about. 
It  might  possibly  produce  more  good  than  harm.  Re¬ 
call  that  during  the  last  war  the  boys  who  were  able 
to  return  from  the  inferno  “over  there”  swore  that 
never  again  would  such  an  undemocratic,  utterly  un¬ 
fair  condition  be  allowed  to  exist  in  another  war: 
where  they  fought  and  suffered,  and  millions  of  them 
died,  at  $30  per  month,  while  those  who  stayed  at  home 
made  huge  profits  or  drew  down  wages  of  from  $50 
to  $150  per  week.  They  swore  that  in  another  war 
the  producers  and  the  soldiers  would  be  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  ’member?  What’s  become  of  that 
resolve  ? 

In  all  fairness  it  ought  to  be  put  into  force,  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  course,  because  the  $30  includes  food 
and  clothing  and  keep;  call  it  $100  per  month  for  the 
buck  private.  In  industry  about  the  same  rate  should 
be  frozen  in  all  industry,  for  the  duration;  but  with 
increasing  rates  in  the  scale  of  importance  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  position:  sub-foreman,  foreman,  superintendent, 
etc.,  etc.,  based  on  the  scale  of  officers’  pay,  which  you 
know  advances  with  the  importance  of  the  position. 
Manufacturers’  profits  promise  to  be  taken  care  of, 
why  should  not,  then,  all  others?  That  would  be  the 
real  democratic  way. 

We’d  like  to  see  that  done,  in  justice  to  our  boys  who 
are  fighting  for  all  of  us — and  to  prevent  what  might 
easily  become  a  nasty  jam,  if  the  fighting  men,  in  effect, 
struck  to  get  their  rights;  but  more  particularly  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  might  enable  us  to  beat  the  Dictators 
to  the  punch.  In  any  fight  that  is  a  cardinal  virtue. 
It  might  prevent  us  from  again  “doing  too  little  and 
too  late.”  By  that  we  mean:  labor  would  probably 
resent  such  action;  certainly  the  subversive,  traitor¬ 
ous  set  would  break  forth.  That  would  bring  out  the 
numerous  Fifth  Columnists  into  the  open,  and  permit 
us  to  settle  with  them,  before  Hitler  was  ready  to  use 
them.  That  job  will  have  to  be  done  sometime!  If  it 
can  be  done  before  they  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
their  masters,  we  will  be  better  ready  for  those  mas- 
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ters,  if  they  turn  up.  So  far  we  have  gone  down  the 
path  followed  by  every  nation  Hitler  has  taken — de¬ 
bate,  delay,  precious  time  wasted — caught  unprepared 
— divided  and  conquered.  Meantime,  under  the  mis¬ 
guided  ideas  of  freedom  of  speech  all  manner  of 
utterances  have  had  free  play,  and  the  real  traitors 
pose  as  patriots,  and  pervert  millions  of  unthinking 
citizens.  With  war  or  martial  law  that  flood  of  Com¬ 
munistic  propaganda,  and  its  like,  would  be  suppressed. 

What  can  you  do?  Demand  of  your  representatives 
in  Washington  that  we  use  our  navy  and  full  force  to 
prevent  the  sinking  of  the  seven  billion  dollars  of  foods 
and  war  implements  we  have  produced  (to  permit 
them  to  be  so  wasted  is  out  of  all  reason)  ;  and  to  re¬ 
sume  our  rights  upon  the  high  seas.  To  send  our  ships 
anywhere  except  in  the  zones  of  actual  war,  and  to 
dare  any  nation  anywhere  to  lay  hands  on  them.  If 
anyone  does,  blow  them  out  of  the  water.  That  does 
not  necessarily  mean  war.  If  you  get  a  good  right  to 
the  jaw  of  the  hold-up  man,  the  policeman  does  not 
arrest  you  for  knocking  him  out ;  he  arrests  the  would- 
be  thief.  But  if  war,  it  will  be  only  a  little  ahead  of 
what  the  Dictators  intend  to  make  upon  us — only  we 
beat  them  to  the  punch. 

In  our  opinion  war  will  be  brought  upon  us  through 
a  civil  war  engineered  by  the  numerous  agents  of 
Russia,  and  who  have  been  planning  it  here  for  years, 
and  by  the  Bund,  all  set  to  go,  and  if  we  wait  until 
Hitler  is  all  ready,  set  to  go  in  unison  with  them,  we 
will  have  a  harder  time  than  if  we  beat  them  to  the 
punch.  They  think  they  have  the  mass  of  labor  all 
set  for  this  stroke;  we  do  not  believe  this  is  true,  but 
the  fact  remains  they  did  in  Spain.  We  have  the  job 
of  smoking  out  this  Fifth  Column,  or  rendering  it 
harmless  by  getting  rid  of  the  ring-leaders  of  this 
planned  revolution.  When  their  bosses  order  them  to 
act  they  will  have  to  act;  we  must  be  ready,  for  they 
are  the  first  we  must  defeat,  and  we  had  better  do  it 
before  we  have  them  and  the  Dictators  to  fight  at  the 
same  time.  To  think  that  they  have  no  designs  upon 
us  and  our  vast  resources  is  childish  nonsense.  Ulti¬ 
mately  war  is  inevitable. 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  prepare  so  that  we  will  not 
be  caught,  again,  too  late  and  with  too  little.  Remem¬ 
ber  our  boys  went  “over-there”  without  a  gun  or  a 
cartridge  of  our  own,  and  had  to  borrow  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  they  used  from  our  Allies.  Close 
your  ears  to  all  propaganda,  from  both  sides,  and  use 
the  intelligence  you  were  blessed  with,  and  if  you  do 
that  America  will  not  have  to  be  told  to  wake  up. 
Congress,  unfortunately,  in  every  war  we  have  ever 
had,  has  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  a  torment  to  our 
leaders,  from  Washington  down.  If  you  consider  them 
your  representatives,  order  them  to  stop  talking  and  to 
act:  to  see  that  the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  food 
which  we  send,  reach  our  allies,  and  is  not  just  sunk 
in  the  ocean,  while  they  debate.  Use  all  our  means 
to  insure  that. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler;  One  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Zastrow  Retorts;  20  Four-tier  crates;  One  Robins 
Steam  Crane;  One  Cooling  Tank;  Belting  and  shafting.  Address 
Box  A-2492,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks  Morse  Motor  Truck  Scales,  ten-tori 
capacity,  platform  eighteen  feet  long,  practically  new.  Snow 
Hill  Canning  Co.,  Snow  Hill.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Whole  Tomato  Filler;  M  &  S  Filler; 
Tri-Clover  Pump;  500  and  1,000  gallon  wood  tanks;  Burt 
Labeler;  Langsenkamp  coils  and  stainless  steel  coils;  1  MD 
Sterling  Dicer  for  %"  cubes.  Address  Box  A-2514,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Jeffrey  Conveyor  Peeling  Table.  Sixty 
places.  Good  condition.  Price  $500.00  Address  J.  W.  Willing 
&  Son,  Nanticoke,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks 
Morse  Sanitary  Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors.  All 
machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Co., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  3-way  exhauster  for  No.  10  cans.  Good 
second  hand  condition.  Price  $75.00.  Whiteford  Packing  Co. 
Whiteford,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Sinclair-Scott  Asparagus  Fillers.  Reasonably 
priced.  Good  as  new.  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Burt  Electrical  Labeler  adjustable  8-oz.  to 
No.  2  cans;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  2  tall  cans;  1  Sinclair  Scott 
Pea  Cleaner;  1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker  No.  2  cans;  Lot  Colossus  Pea 
Grader  Sieves,  various  sizes;  1  John  Bean  Dust  Mixer.  Address 
Box  A-2516,  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  SALE — 1940  Urschel  Bean  Cutter,  used  3  days;  one 
1939  and  one  1940  Huntley  Bean  Cutters,  several  rebuilt  Town¬ 
send  Cutters;  one  1940  model  Fruit  Slicer.  Townsend  Machinery 
Div.,  Rome,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales,  warehouse  scales.  Write 
for  prices  before  buying.  Five-year  guarantee.  Also  a  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Bonded  Scale  Company,  Dept.  CT, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Peerless  Corn  Huskers,  1  lot  Peerless  Roll¬ 
ers,  1  No.  10  Corn  Filler,  1  Corn  Mixer,  1  Sprague  Pea  Filler. 
All  in  A-1  condition.  Priced  for  quick  disposal.  Howard  Supply 
Co.,  219  S.  Sharp  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Telephone  Calvert  2153. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 336  bu.  Climax,  246  bu.  Rogers  Chief,  6  bu.  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  Pea  Seed,  all  having  germination  test  over 
94%.  Price  IVz  cents  per  lb.  F.  0.  B.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  close 
out.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Six  bushels  Pride  and  sixty-six  bushels  Canner 
King  Associated  Sweet  Pea  Seed  at  9  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b. 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  Thomas  &  Company,  Frederick,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  outdoor  grown. 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready — Tomato  Plants  ready 
about  May  10th.  Grown  from  certified  (treated)  seeds  in  rows 
and  cultivated.  Plants  selected  and  graded  and  packed  to 
arrive  in  good  condition.  Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b.  Franklin  or  delivered 
your  place  by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  and  equipment.  Building  iron¬ 
clad,  100x60,  concrete  floor.  Three-fourths  acre  lot  with  siding 
on  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  located  in  Junction  City,  Ky.  Priced 
reasonably.  Address  The  First  State  Bank,  Eubank,  Ky. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Large  permanently  established  Eastern  canner 
has  immediate  need  for  well  experienced  factory  superintendent 
and  quality  packer  full  line  vegetables.  Permanent  position 
and  splendid  opportunity  offered  right  man.  In  reply  state 
fully  qualifications  and  references.  All  replies  held  very  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  Box  B-2517,  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


MISPLACED  INTEREST 

He  dashed  into  the  police  station  at  midnight,  explaining 
that  his  wife  had  been  missing  since  8  o’clock  that  morning,  and 
asking  that  a  search  be  made  for  her. 

“Her  description,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Height?” 

“I-I  don’t  know.” 

“Weight?” 

The  husband  shook  his  head  vaguely. 

“Color  of  eyes?” 

“Er-average,  I  expect.” 

“Do  you  know  how  she  was  dressed  ” 

“I  expect  she  wore  her  coat  and  hat.  She  took  the  dog  with 
her.” 

“What  kind  of  a  dog?” 

“Brindle  bull  terrier,  weight  fourteen  and  one-half  pounds,  i 
four  dark  splotches  on  his  body,  shaded  from  gray  to  white. 
Round,  blackish  spray  over  the  left  eye,  white  stub  tail,  three 
white  legs  and  right  front  leg  brindled,  all  but  two  toes.  A 
small  nick  in  the  left  ear,  a  silver  link  collar,  with—” 

“That’ll  do,”  gasped  the  sergeant,  “we’ll  find  the  dog.” 

SPRING  SONG 

A  fool  there  was,  and  he  took  a  hoe. 

Even  as  you  and  I. 

And  he  thought  that  he’d  make  a  garden  grow, 

Even  as  you  and  I. 

He  bought  a  raft  of  gardening  needs 
And  raked  and  scraped  and  planted  seeds. 

But  all  he  got  was  a  crop  of  weeds. 

Even  as  you  and  I! 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremete'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Cannii^— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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“What  are  the  passengers  leaning  out  of  the  windows  for, 
conductor?”  asked  the  nervous  old  lady. 

“We  just  ran  over  a  cat,  ma’am,”  replied  the  conductor. 
“Poor  little  animal!  And  was  it  on  the  track?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  assured  her,  “the  locomotive  chased  him 
across  the  street.” 

A  STAPLE  COMMODITY 
Small  Brother:  Ha,  ha!  I  saw  you  kiss  Sis. 

Suitor  (hurriedly):  Er — ah,  here’s  a  quarter. 

Small  Brother:  And  here’s  ten  cents  change.  One  price  to  all, 
that’s  the  way  I  do  business. 

Little  Lucy:  Do  you  like  that  cake,  Mrs.  Brown? 

Mrs.  Brown:  Yes,  my  dear,  very  much,  indeed. 

Little  Lucy:  That’s  funny,  ’cause  mother  said  you  hadn’t  any 
taste. 

INFERENCE 

The  school  inspector  prepared  to  give  the  children  an  intel¬ 
ligence  test. 

“Now,  children,  close  your  eyes.” 

This  inspector  made  a  noise  like  a  dog  panting. 

“Now  open  your  eyes  and  tell  me  what  I  was  doing.” 

“Kissing  teacher,”  came  the  reply  from  one  of  the  boys  in  a 
back  seat. 

ACROBATICS 
A  young  acrobat  of  Quebec 

Once  twisted  his  legs  round  his  neck. 

Like  a  fool  he  forgot 

How  to  loosen  the  knot — 

And  now  he’s  a  positive  wreck! 

If  the  person  who  stole  the  jar  of  alcohol  out  of  our  cellar 
will  return  Grandma’s  appendix,  no  questions  will  be  asked. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQinPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire.  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

.A.yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Jhisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

H.  Langsenk^unp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

.'.hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
"ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
a  Porte  Mat  &  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

X.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
-a  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

•A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

-'hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Ocott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  lion  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Caning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  $  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 

Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andcver,  Mass. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Biiltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lil. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltim./re. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTHIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  6  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  States  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 


For  That  Desired 

Hand  Pack  Quality 


RUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  FILLER 

Simple  and  durable  in  construction — tronble-free  in  operation. 
Although  the  filling  operation  is  practically  automatic  the 
CRCO  Filler  gives  that  much  desired  hand-pack  quality.  Also 
available  with  Force  Feed  Hopper  and  Plunger  Briner. 
Special  Bulletin  HP-41  giving  complete  details  and  specifica¬ 
tions  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  on  request. 

CHISHOLM-RYDERCO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA.  FLA.  407-A 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Otlicr  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


*  DELICIOUS  ^ 


CANNED  FOODS 
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FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  .  DETROIT  .  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


•  no  EAST  42ncl  STREET 

BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
Sales  Oliicea  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  • 


